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FACTORY 


The plant you see pictured here is a 
sugar beet. There is little resemblance 
between it and a table beet—the sugar 
beet is highly pedigreed, wedge-shaped, 
much larger, and has silver-white flesh. 
It is also one of nature's most efficient 
factories. From the sun, the water, and 
the sugar-beet manufacture 





All the man-made factory does is extract 
this sugar, eliminate all impurities, and 
crystallize it in various controllable sizes. 
The balance of the plant is used in the 
finishing of livestock. In Western Canada 
the sugar beet has had an important 
effect upon the stabilization of agricul- 
tural econoniy. You can keep it so by 
ooking for the Maple Leaf on the sugar 





4, of its weight in pure sucrose— 





or table sugar as we know it. yo buy. 


FREE! 


“ENERGY FOR BREAKFAST" — a 
story written for school-age children 
telling how sugar is grown and refined 


NO FINER SUGAR HAS EVER 
BEEN MADE 


in Western Canada. Write, stating 
number of copies required, to: 


Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. 
RAYMOND, ALTA. 





“LOOK FOR THE MAPLE LEAF" 





BIG BOOKS 













EATON'S 
SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


and the Mhrifly SUMMER SALE 


Stretch. that vacation dollar 
and still be smartly outfitted 
for those happy holidays 
ahead! Choose all your sports 
togs and equipment from these 
EATON catalogues. There you 
will find a grand selection of 
fashionable casual styles at 
surprisingly low prices—so 
order now and be prepared for 
carefree summer days. 














“T. EATON Conn 


EATON ORDER OFFICES IN ALBERTA 


Calgary - Camrose - Cardston - Drumheller - Edmonton - Grande Prairie 
Lethbridge - Medicine Hat - Red Deer 
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Editorial 


WHEN YOU ARE 65 

Out You Go 

The old School Act (Section 166a) stated that the contracts of 
teachers shall terminate the June thirtieth following their sixty-fifth 
birthday. This meant that a teacher, whose sixty-fifth birthday came 
on or after July first was under contract until the following June 
thirtieth. The Alberta Teachers’ Association has tried to influence 
boards to keep teachers after they are 65 and to encourage teachers 
to continue after they are 65. There is a shortage of teachers in 
Alberta which would have been smaller, and a pension fund that 
would have been larger, if teachers were allowed to work for as 
long as their health permitted. The practice of forcing teachers to re- 
tire at 65 is questionable. It is foolish to do so when there is a shortage 
of teachers and it is proving to be costly and wasteful. Of the three 
hundred teachers now on pension, at least one hundred would have 
preferred to teach after they had reached 65, rather than retire on 
pension. 


New Act Even Worse 

The new School Act (Section 336(1) ) states that the contracts 
of teachers shall terminate August thirty-first, following their sixty- 
fifth birthday. This means that the contracts of teachers whose birth- 
days fall in July and August are terminated one year earlier than they 
would have been under the old School Act. 

Why? 

This change was made without consultation with the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, and was not even listed by the Department in 
the list of “substantive changes” sent to the Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


When it was asked why the change had been made, the reply 
was that the Department preferred to have all dates in The School 
Act “uniform.” Uniform with what? Teachers may terminate their 
contracts before July 15. Boards may dismiss teachers before June 15. 
The school term ends June 30. Where is there anything in The School 
Act relating to teachers and August 31, except in Section 336? 


The Department of Education was then asked to leave the dates 
as they were in the old act. This request was turned down. Next, a 
request was made to have the change in date come into effect one 
year later, which would have given the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion time to discuss the problem in more detail with the Department 
and would also have given the six or seven teachers affected this year, 
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one year’s notice in which to rearrange their plans for retirement. 
The reply was that “it has been decided” to leave the section as re- 
vised, because it was considered poor practice to have different dates 
for the sections of the Act to come into effect. Evidently, the Act is 
more important than the welfare of the teachers and the schools. 


What Are the Effects? 


When teachers retire in 1952 and after, those whose birthdays 
are in July and August, will lose a year’s salary and get a pension in- 
stead. The retirement fund will make pension payments to these 
teachers beginning one year earlier than has been anticipated. 


Take the case of a teacher whose salary is $5,000, and whose 
average annual salary is $4,000, and who is retired in June, 1952, 
instead of in June, 1953. He is married and elects a joint annuity, 
which amounts to $1,490 a year instead of the $5,000 salary, a net 
loss to him of $3,510 and to the pension fund of $1,690. 


For Teachers, Should Life Stop At 65? 


Another blow at teachers who are 65 was given “first reading” 
recently. It was that all teaching certificates be cancelled when a 
teacher reaches the age of 65. The only reason given was that some 
school boards do not like to give notices to old teachers that they are 
through, and that the automatic cancellation of all certificates at age 
65 would make it easier for both boards and teachers. Most teachers 
can remember that, in the early thirties, school boards fired about 
four or five thousand teachers every year, just to keep in practice. 
Certificates granted to teachers for life should be revoked only “for 
cause” and not just because the teachers have lived for 65 years. 


Why Not Try To Keep Teachers In The Classrooms? 

It is respectiully suggested that whoever is responsible for pick- 
ing on the old teachers should review the problem, and take steps to 
have amendments made to The School Act that teachers may work at 
the job they know, for as long as they can give good service. This 
would help to reduce the shortage of teachers, as well as helping to 
reduce the unfunded liability of the pension fund. 


Would it not be in the best interests of all concerned, if teachers’ 
contracts were to continue after age 65 unless terminated by the 
school board, with a provision that no notice of termination of con- 
tract after the age of 65 may be appealed to the Board of Reference? 
School boards should beencouraged to keep their teachers after the 
age of 65, because every teacher kept on the job means one more 
school with a teacher. 


It would be just as well to forget all about the proposed auto- 
matic cancellation of teaching certificates at age 65 years. 
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The Augustan Age 


D. M. SULLIVAN 


Registrar, Department of Education 


The annual address at the Banquet of the Alberta Teachers’ Association on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 15, 1952, at the Hotel Palliser in Calgary. 


ONIGHT, President Marian, let 

us consider an era very close to 
our own time, an era I choose to name 
the Augustan Age in Education in 
Alberta. Augustus, it is said, found 
Rome of brick but he left it of 
marble. The great teachers of history 
were militant leaders; they were like 
great generals, they had “character,” 
which simply means that they knew 
what they wanted and they had the 
courage and determination to go out 
and get it. I think we too have pro- 
duced some great leaders in Educa- 
tion in the Province of Alberta. The 
men I am going to speak of lived and 
worked and died here, and the period 
in which they lived they filled with 
monuments made not of stone but of 
ideas, which will perpetuate their 
name and influence. Fine words 
these are, ladies and gentlemen, but 
make no mistake, these men were 
very great men. I will confine my at- 
tention to four, though you perhaps 
may think of others to add to my 
list. 


William Aberhart 


Teacher, preacher, statesman. He 
was a big man physically and men- 
tally. He had a hearty and infec- 
tious laugh. He had the courage and 
vision to place on the statute books 
of this Province legislation which he 
felt to be for the good of Alberta. 
He was the first Minister and Premier 
who came directly from the school- 
room to the legislative assembly, and 
he had wisdom as well as conviction 
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to persevere in the face of determin- 
ed opposition. But I shall read you 
some of his own words uttered in 
1940: 

“During my twenty-five years in 
the teaching profession in this pro- 
vince I often thought of many 
changes (in the organization of edu- 
cation) which seemed to me desir- 
able. From personal contacts, I had 
known of schools being unable to 
operate for the entire school year, -of 
schools where teachers not only did 
not get their pitiably small salaries 
promptly, but where the school had 
got so far behind that they owed 
money to five teachers at once; of 
schools where no pupil in the 
memory of anyone in the district had 
ever gone beyond the elementary 
grades; of whole areas where chil- 
dren had not the remotest chance to 
securing a high school education. 

“It is not surprising, then, that 
when an opportunity for public ser- 
vice in the government presented it- 
self I chose the field of education 
and determined that the first blow 
was to be struck on behalf of the 
children in the country. With the 
whole-hearted cooperation of my as- 
sociates in the Department of Edu- 
cation, desirable changes have been 
brought about, including the re- 
organization of small rural school 
districts into large administrative 
units and the reorganization of the 
school program into four divisions 
replacing the traditional twelve 
grades; the preparation of a modern 
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eurriculum throughout, embodying 
activicy features, the integration of 
subject-matter courses, a curriculum 
in which all subjects count in the later 
years towards a high school diploma, 
which is the same for all students; 
the beginnings of an adequate high 
school service for rural children; 
security of tenure for teachers; pro- 
vision for a retirement fund for 
teachers; a modern plan of teacher 
education; an extension of the prin- 
ciple of equalization whereby special 
aid has been given to weaker districts 
in anticipation of a new Grants Act.” 
Thus William Aberhart spoke. 

An educational writer named Ly- 
man Bryson has said, “A school is 
never primarily a place, nor even a 
group of cooperating students and 
teachers. A school is primarily an 
idea, of which equipment and per- 
sonnel are the more or less adequate 
expression.” In speaking of the 
Augustan Age I think of the new 
ideas that were engendered rather 
than the years and dates in which 
they had their setting—for deeds and 
achievements live on after the men 
largely responsible for them have 
gone far away into the silent land. 


John W. Barnett 


Whenever I think of John Barnett 
I am reminded of Churchill with his 
symbol, the Cigar. Churchill made 
the cigar famous after 1939—but 
John Barnett’s cigar was famous 
long before 1939. Here is an inci- 
dent that, so far as I know, has never 
been recorded and was noted only by 
myself. Shortly after Mr. Aberhart 
was elected in 1935 he was invited as 
guest speaker to the ATA banquet. 
Most of us were a little nervous after 
the toast to the King. We knew that 
Mr. Aberhart was an intensely re- 
ligious man. He did not smoke. We 
felt in deference to his views that we 
should not smoke either. There came 
that great silence that sometimes 
descends on a large gathering—no 
one knows why. In the midst of the 
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strange silence there was a crack 
like wood splitting or like a fire 
cracker exploding. This was John 
Barnett striking a match and light- 
ing his cigar. Two great men had 
met. In no time at all the room was 
blue with smoke and we found that 
William Aberhart, though himself 
not a smoker, was very human— 
kindly and sympathetic to those who 
were. 

In his final editorial in June, 1946, 
John Barnett wrote, “Nor must we 
forget the kindly cooperation which 
has been extended to us throughout 
the long series of years by the suc- 
cessive Ministers of Education and 
their officials, both in the Depart- 
ment and in the ‘field; and this in 
spite of vigorous criticism, and 
sometimes sharp jabs, which at 
times were perhaps a little too di- 
rectly aimed.” His creed was 
“Teachers are important people.” In 
the early days of the ATA we used 
to hold our Conventions in halls, or 
in church auditoriums or wherever 
we could get accommodation that 
was ample and inexpensive. But one 
day John Barnett said, “Why do we 
meet in buildings like this? Teach- 
ers are important people. We should 
have our meetings in the Palliser 
Hotel!” Someone enquired timidly, 
“But, but, do you mean we should 
also stay at the Palliser?” 

“Certainly,” said John Barnett. 
“If it is good enough for business 
men it is good enough for us.” 

From that time forward our meet- 
ings have been at the Palliser except 
when they were at the Macdonald. 
A favorite quotation of John Bar- 
nett’s was: “Teaching is not a lost 
art: but the regard for it is a lost 
tradition.” 

President Marion, ladies and 
gentlemen, he was a very gallant 
gentleman. 


H. C. Newland 


I think of him as a man much like 
Napoleon, he of the prone brow op- 
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pressive with its mind. Here is a 
typical paragraph from one of his 
speeches, Some Implications for Edu- 
cation: 

“Prometheus, the titan, stole fire 
from heaven, and was punished by 
the gods by being chained to a rock, 
where the vultures might prey on his 
liver, ever renewed. The myth of 
Prometheus is a Greek symbolization 
of the dialectic of civilization; of the 
indomitable force in human destiny 
making for the ultimate synthesis of 
of divine intelligence and divine 
goodness, working through the evolu- 
tion of man in his institutions; of the 
eternal youth of man’s divine intelli- 
gence. The only thing in the uni- 
verse, said Immanuael Kant, that 
without any restriction whatever can 
be called good is the good will. The 
most religious thing about mankind, 
says Sir Frederick Clark, is its 
ability to cohere as a society. If in- 
telligence cannot save the world, says 
Albert Einstein, nothing else can. 
Put those three things together—uni- 
versal goodwill, universal brother- 
hood, and universal intelligence—and 
you have the goal of all education. 
Education can and will lead us to a 
new world of higher freedom. 
Prometheus will be unbound.” 

H. C. Newland came as close as 
man can come to being a pure intel- 
lectual. Like Lord Bacon he took all 
knowledge for his field. More than any 
other Alberta man he impressed on 
the teaching profession the necessity 
for teachers to be well-informed. But 
perhaps he was ahead of his time. 


Clarence Sansom 

In 1929 and again in 1940 he was 
vice-president of the ATA. From 
1943 to 1945 he was president of the 
ATA. His major interest was Philo- 
sophy and Psychology of education. 
For several years he was Mathe- 
matics instructor to teachers, and he 
ended his varied teaching career as 
Principal of the Calgary Normal 
School. He always took a keen in- 


terest in educational and psychologi- 
cal measurements and directed tests 
and surveys for the ATA. Clarence 
Sansom was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the ATA. In his address of ac- 
ceptance he reminded teachers of the 
unity of the association, and he cau- 
tioned them to guard against any- 
thing which might at any time 
threaten this unity from without or 
from within. The first responsibility 
of the teacher, he said, is the educa- 
tion of the child. A teacher must be 
first an educator, not an administra- 
tor. For months he wrote a depart- 
ment in The ATA Magazine called 
Marginalia. Here is a sample of his 
writing, giving his definition of 
Integration: 

“The ‘elements’ involved in the 
learning process are the more or less 
discrete sensory or other experiences 
which occur in a sequence. But the 
point to be kept in mind is this, and 
this is the nub of the whole matter, 
that these successive experiences do 
not as a rule remain discrete in the 
mind, in whatever order they are 
acquired. By the action of the mind 
they become blended, analyzed, se- 
lected, classified, ‘integrated’ in 
short, to take their place in that 
amazing entity known as ‘integrate 
personality.’ You will observe that 
it is the brain or mind that does the 
integrating, not a committee set up 
to write a course of study, not even 
the classroom teacher. The brain is 
perhaps the most effective integrat- 
ing device that nature has evolved.” 

In complete reverence and respect 
I wish to draw a comparison with 
some words in the Book of First 
Kings which speak of a great wind, 
and earthquake, and fire, and a still 
small voice. To the day of his death 
Clarence Sansom preferred the still 
small voice to the earthquake, wind 
and fire. His voice and pen were al- 
ways effectively used to oppose what- 
ever he considered was inaccurate, 
inexpedient or impractical in a 
statement, idea or policy. 
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These Statistics Do Not Lie 


Teachers are constantly under a 
fire of criticism. This is probably 
good for us, for “where all think 
alike no one thinks very much.” 
Criticism is not confined to Canada. 
I read in the Times (London) Edu- 
cational Supplement of February 1, 
1952, that the three R’s have in Eng- 
land been replaced by the three M’s: 
Milk, Meals and Mucking about! 
Why are teachers and curriculum 
makers so constantly criticized? I 
think it is because times have chang- 
ed. “The older generation is like the 
earthbound hen who mothers duck- 
lings. She can’t understand their 
water life; she can only run wildly 
about on the bank, clucking and 
viewing with alarm.” 

But, President Marian, I find some 
cause for gratification. Alberta is not 
the lowliest of the provinces; on the 
contrary it is one of the best. 

Consider these facts: 

Twenty-two percent of all teachers 
new or old in our classrooms in 1950- 
51, and again in 1951-52, have the 
degree B.A. 

This is the only province in Can- 
ada that has a two-year training 
course for a permanent certificate. 

Alberta is one of the provinces 
that has fully implemented the 
slogan, “Equal pay for equal work.” 

Alberta is one of the few provinces 
that has over half its schools operat- 
ing on the single salary schedule. 


Teacher Training Centralized 


In Canada 15 percent of the chil- 
dren who enter Grade I reach grade 
XII; for Alberta the figure is 28 
percent. 

Alberta is only 47 years old and in 
the early years it was invaded by 
many thousands of immigrants. Lest 
you think, therefore, that this is an 
illiterate province, learn that only 
Prince Edward Island and Ontario 
are more literate. (The definition of 
illiteracy as used by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is “over 9 years 
of age and unable to read and 
write.”) Here are the figures: 


Illiteracy by Provinces 


New Brunswick ................ 6.91 
ie eee ne eee 4.76 
NO ookas aon n nt snie 4.46 
Nove Soetia.-............-:...... 4.26 
Saskatchewan  ............---..--- 4.13 
British Columbia ............ 3.96 
SN Bihvieciccsagtemaciess 3.44 
Prince Edward Island...... 2.65 
COIN 8 isaac aac. 2.30 


The Kellogg Foundation has re- 
cently allocated $250,000.00 for a 
project to improve the supervision 
and administration of large school 
areas in Canada. All ten provinces 
will cooperate in planning confer- 
ence courses and training courses for 
school superintendents. Alberta has 
the signal honor of being the first 
provincial host and the inaugural 
course will be conducted at Alberta 
University in the summer of 1953. 


Vancouver Normal School will close, and teacher-training will become 
an integral part of the University of British Columbia program, in 
September, 1958. This reorganization was announced by the Hon. W. 
T. Straith, Minister of Education, in an address to the British Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Federation during Easter Week. The Provincial Cabinet 
has approved the scheme for centralized teacher training, which needs 
only the consent of the University Senate for formal adoption. 
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Why Young People 
Go In For Teaching 


S. C. CLARKE 


Assistant Professor, Faculty of Education 


The Problem 


What reasons do young people give 
for deciding to enroll in a teacher 
education course? What are the 
main motives which start these young 
people in the career of teaching? 
When do they make the decision? 
The answers to these questions 
should provide some factual basis for 
efforts to solve the teacher shortage, 
the selection of teachers, and kindred 


problems of “recruitment and 
supply.” 
The Plan 

All first year students in the 


Faculty of Education were to be 
questioned. This included students 
in the Temporary License (one year 
of professional training) and the 
Bachelor of Education (four years of 
Arts and Education courses). Stu- 
dents in Calgary and Edmonton 
branches of the Faculty of Education 
were questioned. 


The Procedure 


A questionnaire was designed by 
the students of Education 308 
“Mental Hygiene and Guidance.’ It 
embodied the following principles: 

1. Motivation—Anonymity, and a 
short preamble linking honest 
answers to the possibility of helping 
Alberta children who might be with- 
out teachers next year. 

2. Careful preparation of state- 
ments to be checked as reasons. This 
was done by a committee of students. 

3. Simple instructions. Each rea- 
son given was to be checked or mark- 
ed as not a reason. Of the reasons 
checked, the five most important were 
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to be numbered in rank order. 

4. Two “open end” or write in 
reasons. The reasons added served 
as a check on the adequacy of the 
list. 

5. A minimum of 
factual data. 

6. A pilot “try out” on a small 
group of students. 


The Findings 


The results from Calgary and Ed- 
monton are lumped together because 
of similarity. The results for the 
two programs (Temporary License 
one year course, 281 students re- 
sponses; B.Ed., four-year course, 124 
responses) are presented separately 
because of some differences. 

Both groups agree in order of im- 
portance on the first three reasons 
as to “Why did you enter the Faculty 
of Education?” These are presented 
below. The number gives the per- 
centage of students who checked the 
statement as a reason which explain- 
ed why they entered the Faculty. 

1. T.L. 93 percent, B.Ed. 97 per- 
cent: “I like working with children.” 

2. T.L. 77 percent, B.Ed. 61 per- 
cent: “I thought teaching would 
bring me the greatest satisfaction and 
happiness.” 

3. T.L. 66 percent, B.Ed. 66 per- 
cent: “I wanted to serve society.” 

These results are to be interpreted 
as follows: the ranking of reasons 
done by each student (most im- 
portant ranking one, next most im- 
portant two, etc.), was used to ar- 
range the statements in the order of 
importance given by student ranking. 
On this basis, the most important 
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reason is the first given. However, 
some students (7 percent of the 
T.L.’s and 3 percent of the B.Ed.’s) 
did not check this as a reason which 
was true in their case. The remain- 
der did. The second most important 
reason is the second statement. Of 
the 281 Temporary License students, 
77 percent checked this as a reason 
why they entered the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, as did 61 percent of the 124 
B.Ed. students. 

The fourth reason in order of im- 
portance differed for the two groups. 

4. T.L. 66 percent: “I knew I could 
get a job after one or two years of 
training.” 

4. B.Ed.: 43 percent: “I am really 
interested in music, drama, art or 
physical education and teaching is a 
good way to make a living in these 
fields.” 

Of the second reason it must be 
noted that the specialized groups in 
the various B.Ed. programs (e.g. 
Physical Education or Industrial 
Arts), often listed this as the most 
important reason. This accounts for 
its high ranking in importance when 
fewer than half the B.Ed. group even 
recognize it as a reason. However, it 
also ranks seventh in importance for 
the T.L. group. 

The fifth reason in order of im- 
portance was: 

5. T.L. 69 percent: “I knew I was 
sure of a job if I took Education.” 

5. B.Ed. 50 percent: “I liked the 
short working hours of teaching and 
holidays with pay.” 

The economic pressure element is 
clear in the T.L. fifth reason. One 
can only hope that realization equals 
anticipation for the B.Ed. group. 

The balance of the findings are 
presented, in rank order, for each 
group separately, starting with the 
sixth reason in order of importance 
for the Temporary License group. 

6. T.L. 48 percent: “I was able to 
get a bursary for the Faculty of 
Education.” 
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7. T.L. 37 percent: “I am really 
interested in music, drama, art, or 
physicial education and teaching is a 
good way to make a living in these 
fields.” 

8. T.L. 40 percent: “Admiration 
for a very good teacher influenced 
me to take Education.” 

9. T.L. 31 percent: “For me, 
choosing Education was a stepping 
stone to some other career.” 

10. T.L. 30 percent: “My parents 
urged me to take Education.” 

11. T.L. 38 percent: “I liked the 
short working hours of teaching and 
holidays with pay.” 

12. T.L. 37 percent: “I wanted the 
prestige of the teaching profession.” 

18. T.L. 37 percent: “Teachers ad- 
vised me to take Education.” 

14. T.L. 23 percent: “I didn’t have 
the matriculation requirements to 
enter any other faculty.” 

15. T.L. 11 percent: “I wanted to 
go to University, was completely un- 
decided as to what to take, so drifted 
into Education.” 

(Seven more reasons are ranked 
by the study. Since the percentage 
of students checking each drops 
rapidly, these additional reasons are 
not presented. ) 

6. B.E. 34 percent: “For me, 
choosing Education was a stepping 
stone to some other career.” 

7. B.Ed. 52 percent: “I knew I 
was sure of a job if I took Educa- 
tion.” 

8. B.Ed. 33 percent: “I knew I 
could get a job after one or two years 
training.” 

9. B.Ed. 32 percent: “Admiration 
of a very good teacher influenced me 
to take Education.” 

10. B.Ed. 27 percent: “Before I 
entered I knew Education offers a 
broader range of subjects than does 
any other faculty.” 

11. B.Ed. 19 percent: “ I wanted to 
go to University, was completely un- 
decided as to what to take, so drift- 
ed into Education.” 








12. B.Ed. 21 percent: “I didn’t 
have the matriculation requirements 
to enter any other faculty.” 

13. B.Ed. 21 percent: “I was able 
to get a bursary for the Faculty of 
Education.” 

14. B.Ed. 29 percent: “Teachers 
advised me to take Education.” 

15. B.Ed. 12 percent: “My parents 
urged me to take Education.” 

The above presents a fair picture 
of the reasons students give for 
entering the Faculty of Education. 
When did they decide to take Edu- 
cation? 


too concerned over salaries, might 
well ask the question “What causes 
the change from student teaching 
days?” 

Friends of the arts will note with 
interest that many young people who 
enter teaching fervently claim that 
teaching is a good way to make a liv- 
ing in these fields. The view of the 
original committee is of interest 
here—because the phrasing of that 
reason had been originally—teach- 
ing is the only way to make a living 
in these fields.” This seems realistic, 
With the exception of teaching, how 
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The composition of the groups which answered the questionnaire is as 
follows: 
Percentages 
T.L. B.Ed. 
1. Elementary education in the country ..........................-.. 17 56 
2. Sex distribution in total group: female ........................-- 80 67 








Conclusions and Observations 


It is no simple matter to determine 
human motivation. The reasons 
given by students may be regarded 
as rationalizations. Their stated 
reasons for embarking on teacher 
training are, however, a better basis 
for thinking in this area than no 
information would be. 

The most frequently checked, most 
important three reasons, are definite- 
ly altruistic. Satisfaction, service 
for society, liking for work with 
children smack of the missionary 
spirit and of the crusading spirit. No 
crass materialism is placed first by 
these students. They claim that the 
drive to serve mankind is strong in 
them. Those who criticize teachers 
as a group for being too materialistic, 
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many vocational outlets are there in 
art, music, drama, and physical edu- 
cation? 

The économic pressure on some 
students is shown by the ranking of 
a job after two years of training, and 
certainty of a job, by the Temporary 
License group. If prosperity con- 
tinues, and this pressure for immedi- 
ate and certain jobs decreases, what 
will happen to teacher supply? 

Bursaries are ranked more im- 
portant by the Temporary License 
group than by the B.Ed. group. It 
must be remembered that the ma- 
jority of the latter is not eligible for 
bursaries (only those registered for 
the Elementary pattern are eligible). 
This government-sponsored move to 

(Continued on page 47) 
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How To Run a Panel Discussion 


As Evaluated at the Calgary City Convention of Teachers, February 7, 1952 


HAD the privilege of being an un- 
j invited audience member at a Jun- 
ior High School Science panel entitled 
The Unit Method. A report on the 
effectiveness of this panel might be of 
value to teachers for two reasons, (1) 
to illustrate the operation of a well- 
conducted panel, (2) to reveal the in- 
formation that was developed in the 
course of the discussion. The members 
of the panel were as follows: Chair- 
man, H. E. Miller, Connaught School; 
Members, A. A. Fredell, Sunalta 
Junior High School, W. G. Milne, 
Balmoral Junior High School, A. S. 
Currie, Hillhurst School, E. F. Shack- 
leton, Rideau Park School. Estimated 
number in the audience: 50. 


A: A CONDENSED RUNNING 
ACCOUNT OF THE PANEL 


(According to my rough notes) 

Chairman: Dr. Miller opened the 
discussion by introducing the mem- 
bers to the audience and outlined the 
problem. 

Fredell: “I should like to make 
clear at the start that The Unit 
Method teaches how to think, not what 
to think.” 

Milne: “How much report work is 
used in the Unit Method?” 

Shackleton: “Pupil activity is basic; 
reporting is only one phase. Because 
of individual differences some stu- 
dents may not be asked to give a re- 
port at any time. Teachers must 
exercise great care in assigning a re- 
port. Preparation work is vital in 
report work. Throughout the unit, 
there is still need for the teacher to 
teach.” 

Milne: “Since children are not 
skilled listeners, how can the listening 
situation be motivated?” 

Fredell: “(1) Have pupils list diffi- 
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cult questions to be raised; (2) the 
teacher may write key words on the 
blackboard and pupils elaborate on 
them. If pupils ask questions beyond 
the grade level of understanding, the 
teacher should cut in.” 

Currie: “The key success in report- 
ing is in making assignments; no 
single text solves the report assign- 
ment exactly. The teacher should 
guide the assigning of the report 
carefully. The teacher evaluation of . 
the report is also important. At the 
end of the report the teacher should 
take over and commend and supple- 
ment where necessary. It is hetter to 
have a student establish five ideas 
well than fifty ideas poorly, I would 
like to suggest the following devices 
to make the report vivid: (1) use an 
opaque projector with pupil-teacher 
discussion about science illustrations, 
(2) a quiz-panel, (3) the chart 
method, using 18” x 24” cardboard 
resting on an easel (the chart should 
be scientific rather than artistic), (4) 
booklet-method (valuable if all con- 
tribute, useless if only one child makes 
the booklet), (5) picture-collection, 
(6) synoptic notes as opposed to long 
narrative notes, (7) guide-word study 
(e.g., old Limpus and Shore text), (8) 
students visit industrial plants (a 
small group of five make the trip and 
report to the class), (9) develop a 
research attitude, (10) have children 
avoid meaningless verbalization in 
oral reports.” 

Shackleton: “Perhaps the report 
could be checked for accuracy if re- 
viewed by the teacher before it is 
given. This would ensure accuracy 
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of information and perhaps might 
save time.” 

Milne: “What are some difficulties 
or limitations of the unit method.” 

Various Members: “Tools are 
needed to do the job; textbooks are 
imperative; the teacher must know 
what material is available; basic texts 
are costly; teachers should build up 
a class library of pamphlet material.” 

Fredell:“I find the Grade IX ‘Davis 
and Sharpe’ book superior to the 
authorized text.” 

Milne: “What about size of class 
and use of tables rather than desks?” 

Currie: “Committees must be kept 
small; I do not favor sending commit- 
tees out of the classroom into hallways 
just because we still have screwed- 
down desks.” 

Shackleton: “I generally divide my 
class into five groups with six to eight 
in a group. The aim should be effec- 
tive grouping.” 

Fredell: “I think we could do a lot 
of good work with films and film- 
strips regardless of how we group the 
class. Such audio-visual aids should be 
catalogued and properly annotated be- 
cause we often get a film or filmstrip 
that is not suited to the unit. You 
can’t always go by the title.” 

Milne: “How do you evaluate a re- 
port when it consists mostly of copied 
or memorized material?” 

Fredel!: “This is a job for the 
teacher. Report giving is not an in- 
nate ability. We have to teach chil- 
dren how to give a report and how 
to make it their own.” 

Currie: “I agree that it is a matter 
of education by the teacher.” 

Shackleton: “Every report should 
be graded; students should know that 
they are receiving some kind of sub- 
jective or objective evaluation.” 

Note: Time did not permit a discus- 
sion of the criteria for grading a re- 
pert. A report could be appraised 
vnder four headings: Organization, 
Delivery (personality, language), 
Content (value, and suitability to 
class level), Interest (class rapport or 
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attention). (These are the writer’s 
suggestions.) 
Miller: The chairman then summar- 
ized the discussion. 
Note: The chairman cut in briefly 
on two occasions but my notes do not 
include his comments. 


B: GENERAL COMMENTS ON 
THE PANEL DISCUSSION 
TECHNIQUE AS OBSERVED 
BY THE WRITER 


A small group of four persons kept 
the discussion moving, and dealt with 
the problem of The Unit Method in 
Junior High School Science in the 
presence of an audience of junior high 
school science teachers. In this partic- 
ular panel the audience members did 
not’ enter into the discussion. 

Four criteria of a good panel, all of 
which were effectively established, 
are as follows: 

1. A problem is cleared up through 
discussion. 

2. There should be an audience- 
group interested in understanding the 
problem more thoroughly. 

3. A group of four to eight persons 
should be chosen to present viewpoints 
and discussion. 

4, A chairman opens the discussion, 
guides, and summarizes. 

Certain principles of panel discus- 
sion were well illustrated 

1. The panel members did not give 
rehearsed speeches or lectures. 

2. The panel members possessed a 
good general background about the 
subject. 

3. The chairman opened the panel 
with a brief discussion of the problem. 

4, The chairman did not monopolize 
the discussion. 

5. The audience was familiar with 
the problem. 

6. The problem was informative to 
the audience. 

7 Panel members presented various 
aspects of the problem. 

8. The panel members participated 
actively and in a friendly manner. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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For Efficiency and Economy 


Are School Boards Necessary Today? 


L. E. LEIPOLD 


HE American system of educa- 

tion is a marvelous thing, indeed. 
Founded in obscurity and nurtured 
into maturity by sheer Yankee ob- 
stinancy, it has grown to mammoth 
proportions through fabulous nation- 
al wealth. It has survived panics, 
wars, and internal dissensions. Ex- 
perimented upon by untold reform- 
ers, it has invariably recovered and 
even prospered under trial; each 
time it has burst its buttons anew. 
It has been the subject of praise and 
condemnation; it has instilled either 
faith or despair in its critics; it has 
been the subject of more heated talk 
than any other topic save politics and 
weather. 

The history of our American 
schools is one of steady growth 
against odds. Time and again it has 
been challenged by those who ques- 
tion its methods or its purposes. Fre- 
quently it has emerged stronger 
from these attacks than it was previ- 
ously. Its own leaders have been its 
severe critics and improvement from 
within has been accepted procedure. 
Such improvements have been 
gradual, frequently so imperceptible 
that they have not ruffled the com- 
paratively smooth surface of the 
over-all educational program. Sud- 
den, dramatic changes have been 
frowned upon and seldom have been 
successful. 

A proposed change of this latter 
type has been advanced recently 
which might well be subjected to close 
scrutiny, in order to disclose its in- 
consistencies and general lack of 
worth. 





Reprinted from The American School 
Board Journal. 
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The Plan as Suggested 


The plan is the essence of sim- 
plicity: 

(a) Divest school boards of their 
general powers, reducing them to 
nonadministrative advisory bodies. 

(b) Delegate the powers of the 
school boards to the city councils 
and/or.town boards. 

(c) Concentrate administrative 
powers in appointed officials respon- 
sible to local boards (again, the town 
boards or councils). 

(d) Concentrate the general pow- 
ers of the state in the governor. 

Let us examine these points. To 
quote verbatim from the recommen- 
dations: “School districts and boards 
should be divested of any indepen- 
dent taxing powers.” 

Who is to assume this important 
function? Taking a pattern from 
eighteenth century colonial school 
procedures, this power would be 
given to the city council, to the 
county board, or the town board. 

The supporting reason for this pro- 
posal is that “The function of educa- 
tion should be more closely integrat- 
ed into the framework of general 
government” and “Efforts should be 
directed toward placing the function 
of education on the same basis as 
other governmental functions.” 

By “other governmental func- 





This article is of special interest to all 
people of Alberta, not only teachers. 
The County Act of Alberta is aimed at 
doing away with school boards, which 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
thinks are necessary in our society if 
reasonable standards of education are 
to be maintained. 








tions” one may assume is meant the 
maintenance of streets and alleys, 
garbage disposal, police protection, 
licensing, et cetera. That there is a 
great and significant difference be- 
tween such functions and those in- 
volved in the educative process hard- 
ly need be pointed out. 

Furthermore, “School boards and 
committees should be divested of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities,” be- 
cause “the present system as it now 
exists violates many canons of good 
organization.” 

This point is pursued at some 
length by the author. Candidly it is 
proposed that “The function of-edu- 
cation at both state and local level 
should be organized more effectively 
to afford better administration and 
at the same time greater responsive- 
ness to political control.” 

Once upon a time our democracy 
was direct-in nature. A greatly in- 
creased population and widely ex- 
panded nation have changed that 
condition. Today the schools of 
America are the final bulwark of 
democracy in direct action, save for 
occasional town meetings. Yet in 
order to “Bring the schools closer to 
the people,” it is proposed to abolish 
local school districts and to place the 
schools under the control of boards 
not as directly influenced by the 
popular will as are the present boards 
of education. 


Advisory Boards Proposed 


The plan proposed is, however, 
generous. It will not necessarily do 
away with all vestiges of local school 
boards: “Even though local school 
districts may, for administrative pur- 
poses, be abolished, schools or dis- 
tricts could continue to be served by 
lay advisory boards.” Such lay 
boards, however, would be advisory 
only and would hold office at the 
pleasure of the appointing official. 

At the state level, the proposal is 
also political. The governor is to be 
the key man in the state’s educational 
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program. An all-powerful state de- 
partment of education with jurisdic- 
tion over the schools of the state, 
elementary, secondary, and collegi- 
ate, is to be headed by an appointee 
of the governor and responsible to 
him alone. The boards now govern- 
ing various types of educational in- 
stitutions are to be gradually 
abolished and their duties assumed 
by the governor-controlled state 
board. Thus would the political 
control of the educational system 
from top to bottom be assured. 

In a final appeal, the author makes 
a strong point of his view that “what 
happens to education is not the ex- 
clusive concern of educators and 
parents, it is a governmental function 
which is the concern of all citizens.” 

To sum up the matter, the plan 
calls for the abolition of the present 
administrative system of education- 
al eontrols, including boards of edu- 
cation and urges their replacement 
by governor-controlled appointees 
serving at his discretion and respon- 
sible to him. 

It seems inconceivable that an 
educator who has witnessed the 
workings of a “Kingfish” controlled 
state system of education could seri- 
ously advocate the extension of this 
type of organization to replace the 
present democratically responsive 
system which has taken three centur- 
ies to build. 

“Statutory or constitutional mea- 
sures which segregate the function of 
education to the extent that over-all 
political control cannot be effectively 
exercised at the state and local level 
should be opposed” in the opinion of 
this advocate of authoritarianism. 


School Elections Opposed 


School people generally recognize 
the desirability of holding school 
elections at times different from the 
days on which other elections are 
held. For example, to vote for school 
officials and presidential candidates 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Ha Ha Ha! 


A Random Thought About Public Relations 


LISTENED last Sunday night to 

a very corny CBC production The 
Lady and the Boy. The scene (mostly) 
is a boarding-school classroom, and 
the script is like this: 

Teacher (fragile middle-aged lady) : 
Now where is the blackboard brush? 
(Opens desk—toad hops out.) 

Class: Ha ha ha! (baritone and in 
perfect unison). 

Teacher: Now which of you put 
that in my desk? 

Class: Ha ha ha! 

A day or so later— 

Teacher: Oh dear, what is that 
dreadful smell? 

Class: Ha ha ha! 

Teacher (opening desk and finding 
underside of desk lid smeared with 
ancient fish-paste): Now who put 
that filthy stuff there? 

Class: Ha ha ha! 

Teacher (close to tears): My pupils 
in China never behaved like this. 

Class: Ha ha ha! 

So the plot unrolls. We learn that 
Miss Cantcope has a aat which is her 
only solace, and the cat is presently 
found murdered. Miss C. is sure that 
the ringleader of the young hooligans 
has done the foul deed, but cannot 
prove it. She resigns to take a job as 
a “paid companion.” On the breaking- 
up day the ringleader of the young 
hooligans presents Miss Cantcope 


Opinions Vary on Fluoride 


with a new kitten, all is sweetness and 
light, and music at the close. 

The teacher shortage is increased 
by one. 

Ha ha ha! (Baritone and in perfect 
unison.) 

* * oe 

Well, I listend to that, and tried to 
imagine myself a sweet girl graduate 
deciding whether she wanted to be a 
high school teacher or, say, a hospital 
dietitian. Then I thought of Osgood 
Conklin browbeaten and put in his 
place by Mister Stone; of Mister 
Boynton too short of pelf and spirit to 
pop the question. (And don’t mistake 
me—I get the merriest laugh of the 
week on Sundays from 4.30 to 5.) But 
does commercial radio, which pays 
great salaries for this kind of mal- 
arky, every present a competent, re- 
spectable and respected teacher? 
Heroes of science, heroes of medi- 
cine, heroes of this and that—but 
never a hero of the classroom. 

I don’t mind any more. I can take 
care of myself for ten years more 
until I retire, and then the next pupil 
who tries giving me the horse laugh 
will get what the last one got. 

But what will society do after it 
has cut its own throat by ridiculing 
the teaching profession out of exist- 
ence? 


Ha ha ha! —A.J.H.P. 


The Canadian Council on Nutrition has recently recommended to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare that further study be 
made of the medical aspects of the fluoridation of water. The Council 
has felt that observations to date have concentrated on the effect of 
fluoride on dental caries, while data on the medical aspects, including 
possible toxic éffects, is insufficient—CEA Newsletter. 
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“Believe me, Hinnissy, 
readin’ is not thinkin‘! 


The Art of Confusion 


OUNG Alvin H. Harrision hesi- 

tatingly entered the office of Dr. 
Maxim S. Kleeshay and timidly in- 
quired about his Master’s thesis. 
“What did you think of it?” he ask- 
ed. 

“A worthy endeavour,” replied the 
Doctor, “but you haven’t stated any 
significant challenges in your intro- 
ductory paragraphs.” 

“T didn’t want to offer any chal- 
lenges. I just wanted to make my 
ideas clear.” 

“That’s a worthy primary objec- 
tive, young man. But no educational 
writing today should fail to point 
out that the world is in peril, in flux, 
in conflict, changing, disordered, and 
disunited. 

“Another thing—it is obvious that 
you are unaware of the appropriate 
technical terminology in education. 
Your thesis is too sprightly, too 
simple.” 

“You mean that if I am dull 
enough and laboured enough, I'll 
sound scholarly?” 

“A very unfortunate way to put it, 
young man. I trust that it is not in- 
appropriate to note some examples 
from your own thesis and to offer 
some suggestions (tentative, of 
course) as to how these examples 
might be shifted into more precise 
and scholarly language. 

“You say on page 50, ‘It will be 
hard to provide enough schools for 
the three million children entering in 
1950.’ It would have sounded much 
better if you had said, ‘The phenom- 
enon of fecundity has _ confront- 
ed American education with a chal- 
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lenge of Herculean proportions. An 
evaluation of the implication in the 
tax structure of state government in 
providing adequate educational 
facilities is a difficult and complex 
task.’ ” 

“Oh,” said Alvin. 

“Let me make another point. A cri- 
tical analysis of your thesis discloses 
that you are making little use of 
what is called the adjectival approach 
in education. You speak of ‘think- 
ing.’ It would be much better to refer 
to ‘critical thinking.’ Change ‘an ap- 
proach to the problem’ to ‘a con- 
structive approach to the problem.’ 
At one point here, you say that the 
teacher is given ‘help in working out 
her problems.’ I would say that she 
has been given ‘rather definite as- 
sistance in attacking specific diffi- 
culties.’ Utilize ‘basic fundamentals’ 
and ‘desirable goals’ a little more. 
Don’t use the word ‘function’ alone. 
Say ‘basic function.’ ” 

“Any other suggestions, sir?” 

“At times I think you are too 
abrupt in, your approach. You say, 
for example that you tried Professor 
Blowhard’s scheme of teaching read- 
ing and it did not work. You ought 
to use the oblique or bashful ap- 
proach here and say, ‘The writer 
does not choose to disparage the ef- 
ficacy of Professor Blowhard’s 
method of teaching reading. It is not 
inappropriate, however, to point out 
that careful scrutiny of the method 
shows it to be what might be called 
inapposite.’ ” 

“In short it stinks,” replied young 
Harrison. 

Professor Kleeshay brushed this 
off and went on to say, “You did not 
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make enough use of the ‘ever’ com- 
pounds. For example, words like 
‘ever-growing,’ ‘ever-expanding,’ 
‘ever-enriching’ give writing a kind 
of progressive flavour that is very 
good. 

“A few final suggestions. In edu- 
cational jargon, we don’t ‘use’ some- 
thing we ‘utilize’ it. You don’t ‘pep 
up’ tired school teachers. You 
‘vitalize the teaching process.’ Don’t 
say ‘measuring sticks,’ say ‘evaluative 
criteria.’ Use a phrase like ‘Assume 
a major responsibility for formulating 
and implementing the over-all plan’ 
instead of ‘Be responsible for a plan 
and for getting the money to carry 
it out.’ Don’t ever ‘start’ some- 
thing; ‘institute’ it or better, ‘insti- 
tute the initial steps.’ 

“Still another suggestion, Harri- 
son. In education, nothing is ever 
‘secondary,’ except the last four 
years of high school. Our objectives 
are all primary. No one ever wrote 
in an education magazine about 
‘secondary’ problems.” 

“Who works on the ‘secondary’ 
objectives?” Harrison asked timidly. 

“We don’t have any, of course,” 
said the Professor briskly. 

“Is there any chance,’’asked Har- 
rison, “that the world will quit 
changing so fast, or be less in con- 
flict? Will our dilemmas ever sub- 
side so that we aren’t always going 
to be breathless in our attempts to 
solve them?” 

“I’m afraid not,” sighed Doctor 
Kleeshay. 

“In that case,” said young Har- 
rison, “I shall go out into the pro- 
fessional educational world, con- 
front crises, solve basic problems, 
criticize basic assumptions, utilize 
the most modern techniques, fully 
conscious that I am playing my role 
in an ever-changing, every growing 
social organism.” 

Let us draw the veil over this pain- 
ful conference between Professor 
Kleeshay and his graduate student. 
When they finish with his writing, it 
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will look like a Master’s thesis. Our 
Mr. Harrision is learning the art of 
making three-syllable words do the 
work of one. He is learning to take 
simple, ordinary, nontechnical ideas 
and clothe them with an aura of 
pseudo-professionalism. Don’t think 
that I have exaggerated or that I had 
to hunt for these examples, I didn’t 
invent them, either. 

I don’t know how much educational 
writing is of this flat, attenuated 
type. One answer is clear—too much. 
There is, of course, a place for 
technical vocabulary when such 
words have real meaning. There is 
no one-syllable substitute for such 
words’ as “environment,”  ‘“ex- 
perience,” “correlation,” “control,” 
or whatever the professional term 
may be. But many of our good words 
are losing their sharpness because 
they have been used so indiscrim- 
inately. 

I certainly don’t advise the 
abandoning of such words as “core- 
curriculum,” “integration,” “‘coopera- 
tion,” or others like them. Yet 
some people who use them, even in 
the select circles, do not understand 
what they are talking about, and able 
laymen find some of this talk very 
confusing. 

There are two problems here. One 
is overwriting, namely using too 
many words to say what can be said 
in a few words. We can probably 
declare a moratorium on such ex- 
pressions as “it is interesting to 


note,” “it is obvious.” Many of the 
things noted are often neither 
obvious nor interesting. But far 


more important than the expansion 
by expressions such as there is the 
failure to use words in fresh and 
original ways. There is a craft of 
writing, of reporting, that all of us 
can spend more time mastering. We 
mustn’t forget either that what we 
write and say is often not for our 
own specialized professional public, 
but for the general public. 
(Continued on page 41) 








The Conference on Curriculum 
Development 


Announcer : “I understand that over 
the past weekend a meeting has been 
held in Toronto of an organization 
called the “Ontario Association for 
Curriculum Development.” I have 
never heard of this group before. Just 
what is it, and how long has it been 
in existence?” 

Jeanneret : “I am not surprised that 
you have not heard of it before. It 
was born only last Thursday night 
and so is still very definitely in its 
infancy. Indeed, there is as yet no 
absolute guarantee that it will ever 
reach maturity, but its parents are 
already so pleased with the first steps 
taken by this child that they have 
resolved unanimously that it shall 
live at least long enough to celebrate 
the first anniversary of its birth. And 
if I may venture a prophecy, based on 
the epoch-making nature of its initial 
performance, I predict a long and 
very useful career for this unique 
brain-child.” 

Announcer: “Why do you call it 
unique?” 

Jeanneret: “It is unique in many 
respects. Never before has a meeting 
of this kind been held in Canada. 
Some two hundred delegates, from 
all over the Province, educationists 
from the kindergarten to the Minister 
of Education himself, teachers of all 
grades, administrators, trustees, and 
parents have come together, divided 
themselves into discussion panels ac- 
cording to special interests, with each 
group represented in each panel, and 
have given up several days of their 
time to the serious consideration of 
curriculum-making. This gathering 
has been both exceedingly democratic 
and thoroughly representative, spon- 
sored by the Ontario Federation of 
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Home and School Associations, On- 
tario Trustees’ Council, Department 
of Education, Urban Inspectors’ 
Association, Civil Service Inspectors, 
School Business Administrators, 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation, Canadian Edu- 
cation Association, Ontario Univer- 
sities, and the Committee on Prac- 
tical Education. Was there ever a 
more complete realization of the 
thesis that ‘education is everybody’s 
business’ ?”’ 

Announcer: “Do you mean to say 
that such an organization represent- 
ing so many different points of view 
has seriously undertaken to draw up 
the curriculum of our schools?” 

Jeanneret: “I shall answer that 
question with a qualified ‘yes.’ The 
purpose of the conference has not 
been to arrive at final conclusions. It 
has been, rather, to determine what 
the problems of curriculum-making 
are, what are the views of the various 
strata of society, what parents and 
the laity in general criticize or 
approve of in Johnny’s education pro- 
gram, in a word to get a cross-section 
of the citizens’ thoughts on educa- 
tion, and to see to what extent the 
community can be of assistance in 
the making of the curriculum. At 
the same time the lay members of 
the conference come to have some 
understanding of the problems and 
difficulties of the professional edu- 
cator, and are induced to give serious 
thought to the business of educa- 
tion.” 

Announcer: “But is the Department 
of Education willing to delegate its 
authority to such a degree?” 

Jeanneret: “We have been assured 
that this is exactly what they wish to 
do. No sudden or drastic changes are 
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Dr. F. A. C. Jeanneret gives his impressions of the first Ontario 
Conference on Curriculum Development held last fall. 


contemplated, and in the meantime, 
advice is invited from every quarter, 
though they admit that ultimately no 
person is so well-fitted to build cur- 
riculum as the practising teacher.” 

' Announcer: “Just what do you 
mean by curriculum?” 

Jeanneret: “I must admit that I had 
always thought of the term as quite 
synonymous with ‘course of study,’ 
but I learned from one of the groups 
of the conference that there are other 
interpretations of ‘curriculum,’ such 
as: (1) Experience encountered in 
school society; (2) Program for edu- 
cation; (3) The definition of respon- 
sibilities of the school for education; 
(4) What the teacher does with the 
Course of Study. I may say that no 
final definition was agreed upon. The 
only agreement arrived at by the 
group on this matter was that the 
term ‘curriculum’ did not mean merely 
‘course of study.’ ” 

Announcer: “I see that one of the 
discussion groups is called ‘Lay Par- 
ticipation Group.’ Would you tell us 
what the significance of this term is 
and give us a summary of what was 
discussed in this group.” 

Jeanneret: “It must be admitted 
that the term ‘lay participation’ gave 
rise to some mirth. One wag said it 
reminded him of a ‘chicken ranch.’ 
Perhaps a better title should be 
found, but I am sure you have infer- 
red its proper significance as the role 
in education of the non-professional, 
of anyone other than the teacher or 
educational administrator. I am bound 
to say that this group seemed to me 
to be as successful as any in its 
deliberations. Some of the problems 
they discussed were: Is lay participa- 
tion desirable? Are laymen willing to 
participate in the curriculum im- 
provement in action in Ontario? Do 
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we think that the professional mind 
is eager for lay participation? What 
are the opportunities for and the 
limitations of lay participation? 
What are the mechanics of lay par- 
ticipation? 

“The answers to these questions 
were: Lay participation is desirable 
because: Understanding will elimin- 
ate fear on the part of parents; in 
a time of changing culture, people 
are tending to exercise their demo- 
cratic rights, one’ of which is to 
criticize; the teaching profession de- 
sires changes, and this requires 
assistance; the increasing complexity 
of education makes the need for par- 
ticipation evident; finally, there were 
successful projects to enlist lay par- 
ticipation in London, Ottawa, King- 
ston, and Sault Ste. Marie. In Lon- 
don the Director of Education sent 
invitations to organizations to appoint 
representatives to an advisory com- 
mittee. In Ottawa the Secondary 
Teachers’ Federation sparked the or- 
ganization. In Kingston lay members 
were added to Subject groups. In 
Sault Ste. Marie the Federation Re- 
search Committee organized the 
group. 

“It was maintained at the Confer- 
ence that teachers do not object to lay 
advising the what in curriculum, but 
they do object to being told how it 
should be taught. Any teachers who 
are lukewarm to lay participation are 
so because of fear of the unknown; 
fear of the load, personal insecurity.” 

Announcer: “Was there any repre- 
sentation at this unique conference 
from the French-speaking sections of 
the province?” 

Jeanneret: “Yes, there were some 
fifteen such delegates scattered in all 
the groups.” 

(Continued on page 47) 
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How to Make 


Teacher-Parent Conferences Effective 


HERE is dissatisfaction among 

mental hygienists with the old- 
fashioned repart card. That’s be- 
cause it often did damage to the 
child’s personality development. Re- 
port cards have often resulted in a 
child feeling emotionally insecure 
with his parents. That happens 
when his parents continue to indicate 
that they’re ashamed of him and 
that he is a disgrace to the family. 
In addition, the child’s own sense of 
achievement and recognition, as well 
as his feeling of personal worth, are 
apt to be damaged. However, aside 
from damage to the child’s person- 
ality, the old report card did not give 
the parents much help in understand- 
ing what really was wrong with their 
child’s development and how they 
might help him to be his own (not 
his parents’) best self. 

There is an increasing tendency 
to substitute individual teacher- 
parent conferences for the old- 
fashioned report card. However, if 
that is to take place, teachers need 
to learn how to conduct a conference 
which will lead to better understand- 
ing and guidance of the child on the 
part of both the teacher and the 
parent. How can this be brought 
about? 

If the teacher merely wishes to put 
pressure on the child, to complain 
about him, to wash her hands of him, 
or to give vent to her own feelings 
of disappointment or hostility, or to 
blame the parents, it were best that 
the conference be not held. The 
teacher must accept the _ child 
emotionally, respect him, and feel a 
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S. R. LAYCOCK, 


Dean of Education, University of Saskatchewan 


sincere desire to help him to his 
best all-round development. 

Whether she likes it or not, the 
child’s home and parents powerfully 
affect not only a child’s social and 
emotional development in school but 
also his ability to learn to read or to 
spell, or to compute. It is important, 
then, that the teacher-parent confer- 
ence be regarded as joint-planning 
for the child’s best development. Ac- 
tually only a genuine respect for a 
child’s parents—even if they differ 
in race, religion, and culture—can 
lead to any worthwhile cooperation. 

A teacher-parent conference is off 
to a bad start unless it has been ar- 
ranged on a friendly basis. A 
pleasant note expressing the teach- 
er’s interest in the child and the an- 
ticipated pleasure of a chat with his 
parents will help. The conference 
must be planned at a time when the 
teacher and parents can sit down 
quietly and informally and not be 
too hurried in their visit, and every 
effort must be made to establish 
rapport and friendly cooperative 
attitudes. 

The start of the interview is impor- 
tant. The teacher should express her 
interest in Tommy and mention some 
of his strong points. If the parent is 
wise she will also start by mentioning 
strong points of the teacher and of 
the school. It is well to remember 
that the secret of successful human 
relation lies in giving the other 
person a sense of worth. 

Parents should be encouraged to 
talk about their child and their 
problems in guiding his development. 
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The teacher should remember that 
being a good listener is considered 
vital in all forms of personal counsel- 
ling. In the case of teacher-parent 
conferences it is often the basis for 
cooperative planning. The teacher 
may need to follow up the non- 
directive approach with references to 
her own concern over aspects of the 
child’s development in school. How- 
ever her contribution to the discus- 
sion of the child’s development should 
be carried on in a spirit of concern 
for guiding the child in the best way 
and as a basis for supplying informa- 
tion to the parent and of winning the 
parent’s cooperation. 

When the teacher offers  sug- 
gestions to the parents it is often 
wise to offer alternative ones so that 
the parents may make the decision 
as to which to use. Most parents 
don’t really want advice; they want 
support. Advice which is accepted 
purely intellectually is not likely to 
be carried out. It is best if the par- 
ents can be led to make their own 
decision as to the best course of 
action. 

In order to make her conferences 


with parents effective the teacher 
must understand the problems which 
arise in guiding a child’s develop- 
ment. A knowledge of reactions of 
parents, teacher, other children—and 
even himself—to his physical char- 
acteristics and appearance; his 
mental ability, specialized abilities, 
and school achievement; his person- 
ality and behaviour characteristics 
are important factors in his develop- 
ment. Important also are knowledge 
about the emotional, social, moral, 
and intellectual climates in which 
the child lives in home, school, and 
community, and what can be done to 
improve these or help the child adjust 
to them. 

During the next’few years teachers 
will need to study how to improve 
their techniques in conducting the 
individual teacher-parent confer- 
ence. If they do they will find that 
it pays great dividends to enlist the 
cooperation of their partners, the 
parents, in their joint job in promot- 
ing the physical, social, emotional, 
and_ intellectual development of 
pupils. 


NOTICE 


According to the regulations of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act, teachers who served with the Armed Forces during World War 
Il may contribute to the Retirement Fund for that period of service. 
It is required that application be made, and payment be started, 
before July |, 1952. The letter of application must be accompanied 
by the teachers’ Discharge Certificate, and it is suggested that an 


initial payment be sent with the letter of application. 


BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
Barnett House, 

9929 - 103 St., 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Morebattle School, Scotland 


WILLIAM T. CUTT 


HIS SCHOOL had an interest for 

me even before I left Edmonton 
for a year’s experience in Scottish 
schools. My Edmonton neighbor, 
Mrs. Barber, said to me one evening, 
“My nephew teaches somewhere in 
the Borders, Mr. Cutt. I’ll get his 
address for you, and you may be able 
to visit him.” I expressed my pleasure 
at the prospect, and when Mrs. 
Barber got the address, it turned out 
to be Morebattle, Kelso—a _ school 
near the town in which I was to 
teach. In due course, I met Mr. 
Fiddes, the nephew of our good 
neighbor in Edmonton, and one day 
last fall, my wife and I visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Fiddes in their school- 
house (teacherage) in the village of 
Morebattle. 

This village lies higher in the 
Border hills than Kelso; from it one 
gets a fine view of the Cheviots and 
the valley of Kale Water. The 
houses, except for a row of prefabs, 
are solid stone. The village itself, 
like all its neighbors here, is rich 
in history and legend. 

This school is said to be the 
second-best rural school ‘in’ the 
county. Roxburghshire is agricul- 
tural, and the advance in it would 
correspond td the general Scottish 
advance in a rural division such as 
Wheatlands or Fairview would cor- 
respond to the general Alberta ad- 
vance. In Morebattle School are the 
following classes: Infants I and II; 
Elementary III, IV, and V; and 
Junior High I, II, and III. Ages of 
pupils range from five to fifteen. 
Languages are taught in Scotland 
from the first year Junior High; any 
student in Morebattle School want- 
ing two languages has to go to Kelso 
High School, seven miles distant. 
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Mr. Fiddes, the Headmaster, has five 
teachers and 150 students in his 
school. 

The school buildings are surround- 
ed by concrete, and the playground 
shelters, three-sided structures, roof- 
ed to keep off the rain, are likewise 
floored with concrete. The school 
itself, nowhere more than one storey 
high, rambles over much ground. A 
corridor runs between the  class- 
rooms and the cloakrooms, and these, 
room, corridor, cloakroom, make up 
tne width of the building. Each class- 
room is finished in a color scheme of 
its own, different from that of the 
others. The lab and the workshop are 
spacious and well lighted. Electricity 
lights the school and the village. The 
photograph shows only the front of 
the school; the gym, dining-hall, kit- 
chen, and some labs abut in an L- 
shape at the back. 

The kitchen caters for three 
neighboring schools each day for 
lunch. Meals are prepared here for 
150 Morebattle students and some 
of the staff, and for 100 outside 
students. The food is taken out to 
the other schools in huge containers 
in a van and reheated there. Na- 
turally the kitchen and dining-hall 
of Morebattle School take up quite 
an area, and the electric refrigerator 
is restaurant-sized. 

In addition to the usual academic 
subjects, this school provides classes 
in rural science, beekeeping, bench- 
work (wood and metal), and domestic 
science. The aim of the school and 
of the Scottish Department is that 
education in these subjects shall be 
essentially practical. In Morebattle, 
the practice is just that. Sports have 
a place on the timetable. Association 
football, field hockey, tennis, and 
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Morebattle School, Scotland, said to be the second-best rural school in Roxburghshire 
County, is about seven miles from Kelso High School where William T. Cutt, Cor’- 
respondence School Branch teacher, is exchange teaching. 


badminton are the chief school games. 
The‘large gym is used for badmin- 
ton, and the playing fields lie adja- 
cent to the schoct. 

Our big interest on the golden 
autumn day of our visit was the fine 
school orchard and garden. Several 
apple trees were laden with apples, 
several plum trees with ripe plums. 
These, and the school vegetable 
garden, are kept strictly separate 
from the Headmaster’s own orchard 
and garden. So are the school bee- 
hives kept separate from the Head- 
master’s hives. We saw the honey- 
combs just  filling—dark heather 
honey (to gather this, the bees 
must be moved up into the hills 
while the heather is in bloom), light 
clover honey, and in some combs, the 
two mixed in wavy effect. Mr. 
Fiddes has started the beekeeping 
for his students as an individual 
contribution to the practical educa- 
tion of the boys and girls. Unlike 
some headmasters of rural schools, 
he has given over the woodwork to 
a visiting instructor, and retained 
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the gardening, believing that the 
rural student’s life is intimately tied 
up with the produce of the land, and 
that gardening is more permanently 
and more universally, a part of that 
life than is woodwork. 

Last year was the first year of 
beekeeping, and eighty pounds of 
honey was collected. Mr. Fiddes 
hopes that the amount may be at 
least double next year. The school 
garden produces enough vegetables 
for the needs of Morebattle School, 
but not enough for the three other 
schools which are supplied from this 
kitchen. 

Collecting rose-hips. is a sort of 
extra-curricular activity among the 
school children here. Last year, the 
Morebattle pupils collected more on 
an average than any other school in 
Britain—2621 pounds, which sold for 
forty-two guineas (about $130), all 
of which went into the school funds. 

A small museum filled with in- 
teresting things from overseas and 
from the district serves to drive 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Era of the Educational Engineer 


W. W. CHARTERS 


HE last half century has been an 

enormously exciting period in 
education. It opened with the tabula 
rasa concept on control of the edu- 
cative processes. The child was con- 
sidered a somewhat passive learner, 
with a mind like a clean slate upon 
which the teacher etched a design 
for living. To do this he used the 
three R’s and certain other well- 
outlined subjects. The child was ex- 
pected to accept prescribed facts, de- 
velop simple fundamental habits, and 
acquire the accepted values of 
society. Methods of instruction were 
believed to be so easily acquired that 
any intelligent or conscientious per- 
son who had himself studied the sub- 
jects in school could teach them. In- 
struction was a simple process in 
those days. 

It is true that philosophers like 
Plato and Spencer had formulated ob- 
jectives of education, and educators 
like Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Herbart had explored the 
techniques of instruction, but their 
influence was felt in the theory ra- 
ther than in the practice of the class- 
rooms of this country. 

With the beginning of the present 
century a new era was born. The 
age of the idea man opened quietly. 
Forty years before, Charles Darwin 
had propounded the theory of evolu- 
tion, with its emphasis upon the inter- 
relation of function and structure. 
By 1900 it began to _ influence 
educational theory. It has taken 
four decades for evolutionary con- 
cepts to seep from biology through 
philosophy, ethics, and sociology to 
education as particularly formulated 
by Dewey. At the beginning of the 





* Reprinted from Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXX. No. 9, Dec. 12, 1951 
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century the universities turned their 
belated attention to the field of edu- 
cation. They established colleges of 
education, and by this act high gradu- 
ate scholarship was demanded for the 
first time of faculties in education. 
These scholars were thrown into in- 
timate contact with scholars in other 
disciplines and a process of cross- 
fertilization began. Educators 
thirstily absorbed ideas from philo- 
sophy, psychology, public adminis- 
tration, statistics, sociology, and ex- 
perimental and social sciences, and 
applied them to their field while ad- 
ding new ideas of their own. 

These were thrilling days for edu- 
cators. Thorndike in 1902 gave them 
confidence when he laid low the con- 
cept of transfer of training which 
had been the barricade of the con- 
servatives who were indifferent to 
change. The use of statistical 
techniques, beginning around 1910, 
profoundly stimulated the measure- 
ment of objectives. I well remember 
the impact of the first objective 
arithmetic test. We asked, “Have 
you heard of that new arithmetic test 
by Courtis?” A few weeks later, 
“Have yqu used the test?” The de- 
velopment of the Binet-Simon tests 
for American use around 1915 gave 
a base for the exploration of indi- 
vidual differences. And over all, the 
philosophy of Dewey, who electri- 
fied the educational world by the 
dictum, “The school is not a prepara- 
tion for life; it is life,” exerted an 
all-pervasive influence upon the in- 
vention of ideas. In a rapidly in- 
creasing spread of _ professional 
journals some new idea was likely 
to appear in any issue. As each new 
concept appeared, the educational 
world, on pioneering bent, would 
wonder, “What does that idea mean 
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for education?” and enjoy the game 
of thinking about its application. 
Now after a half-century we are 
able to review the activity of the 
years in the world of emerging ideas. 
The Dictionary of Education con- 
tains a vocabulary of twenty thou- 
sand words, perhaps 90 percent of 
which have been invented by the 
educators, borrowed from other dis- 
ciplines, or handed down from the 
history of education and given new 
meanings. Statistically, this implies 
400 new terms a year, or one a day, 
over the half-century. The family of 
ideas around the activity concept, 
new in 1900, now numbers sixty- 
one in the Dictionary of Education, 
including a variety of activities— 
extra-curricular autogenetic, philo- 
genetic, self-testing, cooperative and 
creative—the activity plan, and the 
activity unit. The concept of the 
individual is a coterie of 30 subsidi- 
ary ideas. The social concept in- 
cludes 154 specific meanings, and 
tests take 244 detailed forms. Ob- 
viously, the mere verbal mastery of 
ideas new to education is a colossal 
task, beyond the capacity of many in- 
dividuals in the field. And the num- 
ber is continuing to grow. I note 
that a recent vigorous entrant, called 
ed group dynamics, does not appear 
in the Dictionary of Education, 
which was published only six years 
ago. All readers will agree with me 
that the field of education is 
abundantly supplied with ideas, 
concepts, terms, and vocabulary. 
The mastery of ideas as an intel- 
lectual activity is important, but it 
does not hold priority in the educa- 
tive process. That position must be 
given to changes in the behaviour of 
the child. The social function of 
education, for which it is supported 
by society and the state, is to nur- 
ture the young so that they become 
good citizens with rich personal lives. 
The efficiency of the profession is 
measured not by its ideas but by how 
well they operate in practice in per- 
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forming this service. The child is 
the thing; ideas are tools. What 
effect the twenty thousand ideas of 
the educator have upon forty million 
children at the hands of one million 
teachers in the schools of the na- 
tion, urban, suburban, and rural, is 
a matter of grave concern, parti- 
cularly to the profession of educa- 
tion. 

The region of professional effort 
which lies between the land of ideas 
and the centers of pedogogical in- 
dustry where children are developed 
is the domain of educational engineer- 
ing. The house flag displays the 
question, “How?” Professional 
energies are there devoted to an in- 
telligent and anxious study to dis- 
cover how ideas can be used by the 
teachers and their children. The 
problems encountered in educational 
engineering are baffling because the 
uses to which ideas may be put are 
complicated by the complexity of 
human psychology and social values 
to a degree not encountered in 
physical engineering. It is easier to 
make an atom bomb than to make 
a superior citizen. But the task is 
there to be performed. 

Unfortunately, too many of the 
leaders in education in the last half- 
century have been largely engrossed 
with ideas on the plane of theory and 
have been satisfied to apply them 
only in localized situations. They 
have the common tendency of 
esoterics to depreciate the status of 
methods of performance. Methods 
belong to the classroom operator, 
they think. They say that attention 
to methods has a tendency to destroy 
the creative spirit of education and 
make teaching mechanical. Their 
slogan is, Present the idea to the 
teacher and he will work out the 
methods of application for himself. 
When educators foregather at the 
table, the educational engineer is 
seated below the salt. 

Increasingly, as the years pro- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WHO MAY ATTEND: One teacher from each local 
association. 


HOW DO REPRESENTATIVES REGISTER: Form 
prescribed by Head Office (Already sent to 
secretaries of locals.) 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS: JUNE 20, 
1952. 


FEE: A fee of $45 must be submitted by each dele- 
gate, to cover registration fee, room, board, 
coffee, and tips. Wives or husbands of dele- 
gates staying at the chalets will be charged 
$44. 





PLACE: Banff, Alberta. 


TIME: Monday, August 18), § 
noon, August 23. i 


QUARTERS: Chalets, ie 


OFFICE: First Floor, Chalet 


MEALS: In main dining rgom 


SESSIONS: In chalets at Banf. 
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ATA Workshop 
Banff School of Fine Arts 
August 17-23, 1952 





TOPICS: 
1. Group Planning. 


2. Administration in the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Public Relations and Educational Publicity. 









4. Collective Agreements. 


RESERVATIONS WILL BE MADE IN THE 
FOLLOWING ORDER: 


1. One representative from each local associa- 
tion. 


Additional representatives from local associa- 
tions. 


Others. 









WRITERS’ COURSE: 


Applications to register in this group will be 
received up to a total of eighteen. Registration 
Jean Steever fee, time, place, etc., same as for workshop. 


















PENSIONS COURSE: 


A one-week course on pensions will be held this 
year. Registration fee, time, place, etc., same 
as for workshop. 


st 18), 9:30 a.m., to Saturday 
i RECREATION: 


Trips, Swimming, Golf, Canoeing, Riding, 


ey School of Fine Arts. Hiking, ete. 


Chalet No. 3. 
NOTE: This year, the Association will pay the 
transportation expenses of one delegate 
g rdom, Chalet No. 2. from each local to the Banff Workshop. 
at Banff School of Fine Arts. MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 
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The Setting of Grade XIl Examination 
Papers 


N. A. WAIT 


ATA Representative 
High School and University Matriculation Examinations Board 


HE setting of Grade XII final and 

supplemental examination papers 
to be written by students desirous of 
obtaining a High School Diploma from 
the Department of Education, with 
or without a matriculation standing, 
entails much detailed planning, much 
committee and individual work, much 
checking and revision. Furthermore, 
much study of the philosophies and 
techniques of examination methods, 
of most efficient proceedings in 
evaluating and recording, is carried 
on by Department of Education of- 
ficials and members of the teaching 
profession, with a view toward bet- 
tering the system of testing the 
standards of education in Alberta. 

The responsibility of the task of 
setting up the organization for the 
compiling of test papers for Grade 
XII is delegated to the University and 
Matriculation Examinations Board. 
This body includes representatives 
from the Department of Education, 
University of Alberta, and the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association, and is 
presided over by the Deputy Minister 
of Education. 

During the month of October the 
executive of this body meets and 
draws up a schedule for the examina- 
tions in June, and the supplemental 
examinations in August. Most care- 
ful consideration is given to this 
schedule: an endeavour is made to 
take into consideration all factors 
which may influence the attitude and 
well being of the students who write. 
The relative positions of mathe- 
matics, science subjects, and the 
humanities, the placing of subjects 


which few take in alternate positions 
to those which many take, the con- 
venience of those who come from 
rural areas to examination centres 
to write—all these factors are con- 
sidered in an endeavour to give each 
student a schedule which may not 
overwhelm him or her. 

The executive committee draws up 
the slate of examiners for each 
paper. Each paper is set by a com- 
mittee. An endeavour is made to 
have the committee as representative 
as possible of the various depart- 
ments in the general field of educa- 
tion; on each committee would be a 
representative of: the Department of 
Education, the University of Alberta, 
the teachers actually in the field. 

After the paper has been set a 
committee of similar structure re- 
vises it. The final check is made by 
the executive of the Examinations 
Board who thoroughly examine each 
paper, by discussion, and by actually 
working, the papers; in the same way 
the answer keys are checked. After 
type has been set, and proof copies 
have been made, these are proofread 
and the final copies printed. 

The preparation of the papers for 
the Grade IX examinations in June 
is a responsibility of the High School 
Entrance Examinations Board. The 
personnel of this Board is made up 
of representatives from the same 
groups as those mentioned for the 
High School and University Matricu- 
lation Examinations Board. The set- 
ting of papers is carried out with 
the same meticulous care and in the 
same way as described for Grade XII. 
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The Scoring of Grade XII Examination 
Papers 


N. A. WAIT 


ATA Representative 
High School and University Matriculation Examinations Board 


N RESPONSE to requests from 
teachers, parents, and others in- 
terested in education the following 
description is offered of procedures 
employed by the Department of Edu- 
cation each midsummer in scoring 
Grade XII examination papers. Since, 
with the exception of German 3, 
where the number of papers is very 
small, all subjects are handled in 
essentially the same way, the mark- 
ing and method of arriving at final 
scores in one subject will be out- 
lined to serve as an example. 

On the morning of June 28, 1945, 
over 1800 Grade XII _ students 
throughout Alberta wrote the de- 
partmental examination in Trigo- 
nometry and Analytical Geometry. 
At noon each student placed his 
answer-paper in an envelope which 
he then sealed. After writing his 
name, school and home address on a 
slip of paper attached to the en- 
velope itself, he turned his paper 
over to the presiding examiner. 

Meanwhile, preparations were 
under way at the Examinations 
Branch of the Department of Educa- 
tion to receive and handle with the 
eare, which their importance war- 
ranted, the 26,000 Grade XII exam- 
ination papers due to arrive in a few 
days. Among these preparations, not 
the least important, was the making 
of an index containing the names of 
all Grade XII students in the Prov- 
ince, with a _ distinctive number 
assigned to each. 

As the papers began to arrive at 
the Examinations Branch, a large 


staff of workers sorted them, stapled 
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each envelope with the proper num- 
ber from the index, removed the slips 
of paper on which the students’ 
names had been written, and dis- 
tributed the envelopes by subjects 
to the groups of teachers for evalua- 
tion. (Under such an arrangement, 
it is obvious that the person marking 
a paper has no knowledge as to who 
the writer of it is.) Following this 
route, the 1800 envelopes containing 
answer-papers in Trigonometry and 
Analytical Geometry finally arrived 
in the hands of six mathematics 
teachers whose particular job it was 
to evaluate papers in this subject. 
Here the envelopes were opened and 
the answer-papers carefully marked. 

After the totalling of marks on 
each paper had been verified by an 
independent group of checkers, a 
summary of scores in the form of a 
“frequency count” was _ prepared. 
Although the complete count for 
Trigonometry and Analytical Geo- 
metry is too long to list here in its 
entirety, the following sections of 
the count will serve to illustrate its 
nature: 


Frequency Count for Trigonometry 
and Analytical Geometry 


Raw Score No. of Papers 


130 
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EE a ee ee 2 
See tsi ta i kA 3 
DD oo cancss near enlecsdwisareeise 28 
I pee petal ass raceoceccant oe 21 
WOR cestaceccsbeescemsbaaiceasinstaan 28 
a aca a anise 27 
BO sic orale Raarcecnininteanncins 34 
BD” acaccnccipeeaaecemaceentnieiees 27 
I Scicincccteteasccctndancncsececaee 35 
PO eile toca cee csi 30 
leer 24 
Wis itech ceaeic tasted 26 
WO iS hisgck cots cbt irkec testi 24 
Ele csiats cutdecontcppiesanates 6 
I is i, aa ti Sain 0 
ON csi et ae ciitincae Spa 3 
ile ie iat ach ar 1 
Os pitcecnianeinadinsssoieban 1 
De ee weitere 11 
Be Sic tepoesbie nice 1 
Dik ciara canigi ta ecsciececicc 1 
Oe ite ea td 0 
I cares raise aiapeentendee 0 
Bsc cca teanipianctoeee 0 
Re) teres anata 1 


Total number of papers 1838 


Out of the 145 possible marks on 
this paper, the highest ranking stu- 
dent scored 138; the lowest made 1. 

It is interesting to note in passing 
that no student, during the past four 
years, has succeeded in reaching the 
maximum raw score on any Grade 
XII midsummer or _ supplemental 
examination paper, nor has any stu- 
dent failed to earn at least one mark. 

On the 1945 midsummer examina- 
tions, the most nearly perfect answer 
paper appeared in Chemistry 2, where 
one student scored 160 marks out of 
a possible 163. The 1945 low-score 
record was set by the student who 
obtained one mark in Trigonometry 
and Analytical Geometry, although 
the lowest mark in French 3, 3 out 
of a possible 186, was not far behind. 

The frequency count for Trigono- 
metry and Analytical Geometry, 
parts of which ate shown above, 
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served to rank the students accord- 
ing to the number of marks which 
they earned. Since, however, the 
marks ran up as high as 138, it was 
necessary to transmute the “raw 
scores” listed in the frequency count 
to “final scores,” ranging from 0 to 
100. 

Generally speaking, the two stu- 
dents who made raw scores of 1 and 
138, were awarded final scores of 0 
and 100 respectively, and the othez 
1836 students were awarded final 
scores lying somewhere between 0 
and 100. However, the transmutation 
was not quite as simple as this state- 
ment might suggest. 

During the past few years, the per. 
centages for grade categories have 
approximated those given in the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Percentage of students to be awarded 
B standing or higher................ 60 
Percentage of students to be awarded 
I hc ca a 25 
Percentage of students to be awarded 
ED CONN siscdeciciccsscveticrevenieees 15 

Using this schedule as a guide in 
arriving at a possible grouping of 
scores in Trigonometry and Analyti- 
cal Geometry, certain critical raw 
scores were determined. From the 
frequency count it was learned, for 
example, that 60% of the students 
scored 61 marks or higher. Conse- 
quently, 61 was set as the minimum 
raw score for students who were 
to be granted a final standing of A 
or B. Similarly, it was learned that 
25% of the students scored from 42 
to 60 marks inclusive, so the mini- 
mum raw score for C standing was 
set at 42. The remaining 15%, or 
the students who scored 41 marks or 
lower, were given D standing. 

After similar treatment is given to 
results in all subjects, a meeting of 
the High School and University Ma- 
triculation Examinations Board is 
called. This body includes representa- 
tives from the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, and the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, and is 
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The County Act 


When The County Act was first 
passed in 1950 it was definitely un- 
derstood that municipalities, school 
divisions and hospitals would come 
under the administrative authority of 
the County Council. Since the pass- 
ing of the Act, three counties have 
been formed, Grande Prairie, Vulcan, 
and Ponoka. The people in each 
county were given to understand 
that where a municipal hospital or 
hospitals had been organized, or 
would be organized, the hospital area 
would be included in the county. 
Along comes Bill No. 77 of 1952 en- 
titled A Bill to Amend the County 
Act. The first explanatory para- 
graph of the Bill reads as follows: 

“When The County Act was en- 
acted in 1950 it provided for the in- 
corporation into a county of the 
whole or any part of any existing 
municipal hospital that was within 
the boundaries of the county. The 
County Act is now amended in order 
to permit the municipal hospital dis- 
trict, whether lying entirely within or 
partly within a county, to retain its 
identity.” 

The amendment will give the 
right to counties to appoint members 
to the hospital board. Municipal hos- 
pital boards are elected by the rate- 
payers. The Department of Health 
evidently has found that the county 
system, as far as hospital administra- 
tion is concerned, is at present un- 
workable. 

The county council will now be 


presided over by the deputy minister 
of Education. At this meeting, the 
proposed groupings of students grades 
for each subjects are examined and 
approved or some change is made 
before final approval is granted. That 
is to say, the above schedule is nct 
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limited to the amalgamation of two 
bodies, the municipal council and the 
school division. School trustees are 
still decidedly of the opinion that the 
electors should retain the right to 
elect their representatives to each of 
these bodies by popular vote. The 
people should know which county 
councillors are running for the muni- 
cipal committee and which for the 
school board or committee. Responsi- 
bility of the elected representative is 
the essence of democracy. 

Health administration will now be 
out of the picture as far as the 
county is concerned. The members 
of the school committee would be 
nominated as such and elected as 
such by the people. This also applies 
equally to the municipal committee. 
The two elected committees could 
then work cooperatively as a county 
council. 

Two other amendments are in- 
cluded in the Bill, viz., Section 5 is 
amended to remove the necessity of 
the Minister arranging for elections 
prior to the date of the establishment 
of the county. 

Section 13 is amended to provide 
for representation of a town or vil- 
lage on the school committee by 
election rather than through nomina- 
tion by a school board. It is gratify- 
ing to note that election is taking the 


place of appointment. 


Reprinted from the Alberta School 
Trustee. 


really fixed. The Examinations Board 
may change the percentages for any 
subject, if the raw scores and their 
distribution suggest some alteration. 
For example, it would be possibie to 
have only about 12% of D’s, or the 
nuiaber of students to be awarded 
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B standing or higher might be set at 
about 65% for a particular subject, 
rather than at 60%. 

After final approval was given to 
a schedule of gradings for Trigono- 
metry and Analytical Geometry, a 
transmutation table was prepared, 
showing the final score, correspond- 
ing to each raw score. In this table 
raw scores from 1 to 41 inclusive 
were transmuted to corresponding 
final scores in the D range (i.e., 0 
to 39), those from 42 to 60 inclusive 
to final scores in the C range (i.e., 
40 to 49), and those from 61 to 138 
inclusive to final scores in the B and 
A range (i.e., 50 to 100). By means 
of this table, each of the eighteen 
hundred students who wrote the 
examination in Trigonometry and 
Analytical Geometry was assigned a 
final mark. 

It is evident that the present Grade 
XII examination system is essential- 
ly a ranking procedure. The student 
who made the top raw score of 138 
marks in Trigonometry and Analyti- 
cal Geometry was awarded a final 
score of 100, not to indicate that he 
knew everything about the course 
but to signify that he was the head 
of the 1945 class in this subject. 
Similarly, the student who made the 
raw score of 1 mark was awarded a 
final score of 0, not to indicate that 
he knew nothing about the course 
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(though in this case there appeared 
to be some evidence to support this 
view), but to tell him that he was at 
the foot of the class. 

It is also evident that the present 
system enables the Examinations 
Board to control accurately and con- 
veniently the number of passes in 
each subject. This is one of the chief 
points of difference between the 
present system and the system in 
effect a number of years ago. When 
each examination paper was worth 
exactly 100 marks and every student 
who did not reach a predetermined 
pass mark, failed, there was con- 
siderable variation in the percentage 
of passes, not only among different 
subjects, but also from one year to 
the next, in the same subject. 

As a result of our present plan and 
procedure, about 85% of the stu- 
dents writing the midsummer ex- 
amination in each Grade XII subject 
have received standing high enough 
for credit toward a high school dip- 
loma and about 15% have failed to 
attain a pass standing. It should be 
clear that our present system of 
student grading is carefully control- 
led to meet certain variables such as 
differences in the difficulty of ex- 
amination papers and, to some ex- 
tent, differences in ability and 
achievement of students in each 
subject. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


School and Class Pins and Rings 


Edmonton 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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WHAT IS THE LIBERAL POLICY ON EDUCATION? 
LIBERAL PARTY IN ALBERTA HAS ADVOCATED THAT 


EDUCATION SHOULD HAVE FIRST CLAIM ON THE PROV- 
INCE’S INCOME FROM THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITS NATURAL 


RESOURCES 


OUR PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE: 


Interest free loans to school divisions to completely under- 
write the construction of new buildings. 

Larger grants to take the increasing load of educational 
costs off the shoulders of the municipal taxpayers, and to 
permit the equalizing of educational opportunities throughout 
the province. 


Our Policy of taking the local governing authorities into a 
full financial partnership will mean that we will be able 
progressively to improve educational opportunities and the 
status of the teaching profession, as the burden for improve- 
ment will be carried by the Provincial Treasury instead of the 
municipal taxpayer. 


For Progressive Educational Policies, Work and Vote for Liberal 


Candidates. 


ALBERTA LIBERAL ASSOCIATION 
10028, 102 St., Edmonton 


J. Harper Prowse, M.L.A. C. B. Carignan, 
Provincial Leader President. 





The "BAY" 
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Here at the Bay, we consider the GOODWILL of our cus- 
tomers our most valued possession—priceless beyond com- 
pare. 


We have been in business a long, long time and have learned 
from experience that fair dealing and courteous service pay 


rich dividends in GOODWILL. 
We aim to keep your valued GOODWILL and confidence by 


tigid adherence to our guiding principle ... 


BAY CUSTOMERS MUST BE SATISFIED—ALWAYS 


Hudsons Ban Company. 


INCORPORATED 27° MAY 1670 
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ATA Group Insurance 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment (For Employees ONLY)—$1,000 
The following MEDICAL SERVICE BENEFITS are the same for all em- 
ployees and dependents. Eligible dependents include your spouse and all 
unmarried children between 14 days and 19 years of age; provided, however, 
the term “dependent” shall not include any person who is in full-time military, 
naval, or air service. Payments will be based upon the amounts charged to 
you UP TO the maximum amounts shown, except the starred items, which 


are the exact amounts payable. 
Hospital Bills— 


Employees Dependents 
Room and Board 
RE I dol de ect ebwcapiaguacpstoncncs $ 5.00* $ 5.00* 
2. Amount payable under (1) during 
any one disability .................................- 500.00 500.00 
3. Daily Benefit after $500.00 has been paid 2.50* 2.50* 
4. Total amount payable under (1) and (3) 
during any one disability -..................... 800.00 800.00 
Other Hospital Charges -.........................-- 100.00 100.00 
Ambulance—per trip to or from a hospital 10.00 10.00 
Surgeon’s Fees— 
In accordance with the Schedule of 
(permtions attached. .............................:.. $200.00 $200.00 
Doctor Treatments— 
Payment per day for treatment IN A 
HOSPITAL, beginning the FIRST 
day of treatment for either Accident 
a a ha $ 3.00 $ 3.00 
Maximum amount payable in any 
i cceniecndioces 150.00 150.00 
Maximum amount payable during 
any one disability _..... phi la ea 300.00 300.00 
Additional Expenses on Account of an Accident 300.00 150.00 
Monthly contributions will be: Office. A Claims Board will be 
Employee only $2.25; Employee and appointed by the Executive Council 


one or more dependents $5.50. 

This plan is in effect in Vegreville 
School Division. It is on the basis of 
contributions by the teacher only, 
not teacher and board. 

It is proposed that locals interested 
in obtaining this coverage write to 
Head Office for enrollment cards 
and following the signing of the re- 
quired 60 percent, the group can be 
set up within the Master Policy, 
under which Vegreville is enrolled. 
All premiums would be paid to Head 
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and the company, which committee 
can meet readily to make settlements 
of claims. 

Other locals may enroll in_ this 
scheme and a teacher moving from 
one local to another, having this 
same coverage, will remain insured. 

It is not intended that locals al- 
ready insured with other companies 
should change over to this plan. If 
the experience of this cooperative 
measure proves satisfactory it is ex- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ATTENTION PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, TRUSTEES, 
PARENTS 


The Alberta Branch Amateur Athletic Union of Canada and the Alberta Branch 
of the Women’s Amateur Athletic Federation of Canada have granted sanction to the 
CARDSTON AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION to conduct the 


1952 Interscholastic Track and Field Championships of Alberta in 
Cardston on Monday, September | (Labour Day). 


Boths boys’ and girls’ events are classified in four age groups: under 14, under 
16, under 18, with an additional class for boys under 20. All competing athletes must 
be within the age limit on the day of competition, and have been regularly enrolled in 
the 1951-52 school year at an authorized public, high, separate, or preparatory 
school. 


Each competitor must possess a 1952 amateur card of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of Canada or the Women’s Amateur Athletic Federation of Canada (Alberta 
Branches). Application forms for amateur cards may be secured from B. W. Bellamy, 
Athabasca; C. B. Cheesman, Cardston; W. M. Brooks, Cardston; or the Secretary of 
any affiliated amateur club in the province. 


Certificates of Provincial Championship Awards will be presented to the Winners, 
Seconds, Thirds, and Winners of Aggregates. 


Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded the three boys ‘with most points, 
regardless of age class, based on 3' for first, 2 for second, 1 for third. 


Similar awards will be made in the girls’ classes. 


Official entry forms will be available before schools close for the holidays. These 
may be secured on application from 


W. M. Brooks, Secy.-Treas., Cardston Amateur Athletic Association 
Cardston, Alberta (The Temple City of Canada) 














Imperial Bank You Can Depend 


of Canada 
Edmonton’s First Bank on the 


6 
Branches to Serve You C e C. F. 


Main Office 

Jasper & 100 Street to fight consistently for the 

J. W. McDiarmid, Manager 
S. E. Ashley, Assistant Manager interests of Education 
E. Preddy, Assistant Manager 





OTHER BRANCHES: and for a 
South Side 107 & Jasper 


Norwood Blvd. Alberta Ave. Fair Deal f. 
124 St. & 102 Ave. air Deal for Teachers 
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Convocation, May 1952 
University of Alberta 


Students in the Faculty of Education, listed below were granted the following 
degrees and diplomas at the University of Alberta Convocation held in Ed- 
monton, May 15. The students were presented to convocation by Professor 
H. E. Smith, dean of the Faculty of Education, with the exception of those 
receiving the degree of master of education. The latter were presented by 


Professor John Macdonald, 


chairman of the School of Graduate 


Studies. 


Degrees were conferred by Dr. G. F. McNally, chancellor of the University. 


THE CLARENCE SANSOM MEMORIAL 
GOLD MEDAL IN EDUCATION 


Walter Paul Sharek, Edmonton 
First Class Standing 


Fourth Year: 


Gerald Morton Alexander, Edmonton 
Betty May Barker, Okotoks 

John De Quincey Coats, Calgary 
Donald Walter Hepburn, Edmonton 
John Ross McGregor, Edmonton 
Walter Paul Sharek, Edmonton 


Third Year: 
Elisabeth Leon Palate, Lethbridge 


SENIOR DIPLOMA OF THE FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


Mary Ellanore Allen 
Roberta Mary Allen 

Sarah Ann Astell 

Julia Pauline Benfield 
Elizabeth Marie Bohme 
Dorcas Boote 

Donna Marie Brown 
Gertrude Elizabeth Byrtus 
Alice Mary Campbell 

Bell Patricia Aileen Clarke 
Alberta Minnie Cox 

Valley Esther DePaoli 
Delores Bernice Doran 
Erika Elizabeth Dusterhoft 
Dorothy Mina Eidem 

Rose Marie Eliuk 

LaDonna Mildred Evans 
Laura Mae Fleming 

Jean Mary Grusz 

Dorothy Elaine Hansen 
Gloria Elizabeth Komarinsky 
Persis Luella Langill 

Ellen Alberta Laws 
Jeannine Audre Liden 
Elizabeth Marion Lynch-Staunton 
Irene Elizabeth McCallum 
Adelyn Doreen MacDermid 
Ruth Margaret Ann MacDonald 
June Marie MacDougall 
Isabella Luanna MacKay 
Bertha Alexandra McLean 
Dorothy Marjorie McNary 
Gladys Marie Matthews 
Florence Mae Miller 
Josephine Ellen Mohan 
Shirley Ann Montalbetti 
Kathryn Cecelia Quinn 
Thelma Shirley Shaw 
Sister Sainte-Theresia 
Alice Melbardt Tree 

Ruby Lucy Voloshin 
Gertrude Jean Whitehead 
Gerald Morton Alexander, B.A. 
George Adolf Asmann 
Edison Frederick Bardock 
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John Robert Bland 
Walter Chalus 

Arrigo Peter Chiste 
Gerald Lynn Crawford 
Garfield Glyndwr Davies 
Steven Fluter 

Gerald Douglas Grover 
Stanley Grywalski 

Jacob Harder 

Gerald Kashuba 

John Fred Koziak 
Francis Joseph O’Dwyer 
Albert Olaf Olson 

Sydney Bruce Paterson 
Michael Daniel Pavich 
Edward Smith Pearce 
Leonard Douglas Ramsey 
Bernard Grant Reddick 
Jacob John Rempel, B.A., B.Ed. 
Ralph Arkle Richardson 
Peter Phillip Slemko 
Charles Barrie Thompson 
Walter Maurice Waslewsky 
Arnold Alvin Wiese 
Lorne Douglas Wiley 
Allan Ewing Williams 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION AND 
GRANTED THE SENIOR DIPLOMA OF 
THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Betty May Barker, B.A. 

Mary Anita Bennett 

Margaret Jane Carley 

Margaret Fozard, B.H.E. 

Irene Clarabelle Hannah Hutton, M.A. 
Violet Florence Langland 

Dorothy Isabel Loggie, B.A. 

Sheila Mary Elizabeth MacDonald 
Justine Anne Murray 

Agnes Elizabeth Newton 

Elizabeth Leon Palate 

Wilma Leona Phipps, B.A. 

Sister Adrienne Marie Montpetit 
Inez Elizabeth Walker 

William Freeman Anderson 

Harold Emory Bronson, B.A., B.Comm. 
James Douglas Brown 

Henry James Douglas Charles 
John Checora 

Charles Edward Clifford Daw, B.Sc. 
William Dushenski 

Stanley Arthur Green 

Donald Walter Hepburn, B.A. 
Edward John Hollick (posthumous) 
Peter George Klassen, B.Sc. 

Harry Kleparchuk 

Allan Sherold Krebs 

Theodore Kryczka 

John Ross McGregor, B.Sc. 

Michael William Martyn 

Andrew Myroslaw Melnychuk, B.A. 
George Meronyk 

Robert Aitken Murphy, B.Comm, 
John Paetkau 

Elvin Walter Person 

William Anthony Pershing 
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Alexander Frederick Psilka 
Nicholas Sloboda 

Peter Gordon Stewart 

Sam Clarence Wishloff 
Cecil Archibald Woodward 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION IN 
AGRICULTURE AND GRANTED THE 
SENIOR DIPLOMA OF THE FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


Harold Aubrey Reid 
ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 


Nancy M. Cherniwchan 

Margaret Adele Cleveland 
Gwendolyn Lucille Daley 

Evelyn Ruth Gauld 

Peggy Alice Grant 

Lois Ann Hoey 

Helen Kortes 

Rosalie Ann Hope Leslie, B.A. 
Jocelyn Louise Maley 

Judy Hideko Matsuba 

Maureen Drummond Maxwell, B.A. 
Frances Beryl Marion Schroter 
Gwendolyn Margaret Bernice Sinclair 
Edna Beth Spackman, B.Sc. (H.Ec.) 
Doreen Edith Spence 

Peter Alwin Boldt, B.A. 

Mervyn Norman Guy Eastman 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND GRANTED THE 
SENIOR DIPLOMA OF THE FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


John Raymond Rhodes 
Walter Paul Sharek 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


Robert Clayton Harris 
John Kempo 

Raphael Lopatka, B.A. 
Donald George Marion 
Jesse David Bruce Steed 
John Evans Steele 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 


David Eugene Cooney, B.Ed. 
Hugh Anthony Doherty, B.Ed. 
David Grant Embree, et. B.Ed. 
Walter Holmes Worth, ’B.Ed. 


Valerie Jean Anderson 
Marilyn Alice Casey 
Inez Kathleen Castleton 


RETIRING TEACHERS 


The Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, wishes to 
remind all retiring teachers that pensions do not start automatically 
and that it is necessary for them to make application. All teachers, 
who plan to retire as at June 30, 1952, are urged to contact the 
Board as soon as possible so that the granting of their pensions will 
not be delayed. Address all letters to Barnett House, 9929 - 103rd 
Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 


ERIC C. ANSLEY, 
Secretary, 
Board of Administrators, 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


By-law No. | of 1948 
9 (a) Any teacher who retires from teaching service 


v. in the year 1952 upon or after attaining the age of sixty- 
one years, 


and who has completed not less than fifteen years of pensionable 
service, shall be paid a normal pension out of the Fund upon his 
written application to the Board. 


R. L. 


M. HART AGENCIES 


Provincial Managers for 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association 


Can advise you on how to protect your income when disabled by accident or sickness 
Telephone 20366 - 28628 10150 - 102 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
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Resolutions Referred to the Executive 
Council by Annual General Meeting, 1952 


1. Whereas; 


the participation of 
teachers in the making of curri- 
cula for Alberta’s Program of 
Studies is necessary and a highly 
desirable professional activity, 
and 

Whereas; the analysis of a recent 
survey of 35 teachers from vari- 
ous parts of the province who had 
recent experience in the making 
of curricula indicates dissatisfac- 
tion with the present method of 
reimbursement in money or time 
off for this extra work, and 
Whereas; there is a history of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the 
teachers regarding extra work for 
the Department of Education, 
and 

Whereas; Alberta teachers sub- 
scribe to the principle of “pro- 
fessional pay for professional 
work,” 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association Exe- 
cutive Council approach the De- 
partment of Education with a 
plan which will: 

(1) Devolop closer liaison be- 
tween the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the Department of 
Education in the matter of oc- 
casional employment of teachers 
by the Department, 


(2) Guarantee professional pay 


i) 


wo 


for professional work (e.g., de- 
partmental committees) in the 
form of money or time off to per- 
form the work required. 


. Whereas; the pension contribu- 


tion collected from teachers at 
the present time is quite heavy, 
and 

Whereas; the situation with re- 
spect to the unfunded liability is 
likely to cause an increase in the 
teacher contribution, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that benefits 
paid to teachers on pension, from 
the Supplementary Pension Fund, 
be automatically stopped when 
the teacher can qualify for the 
the federal universal pension. 


. BE IT RESOLVED, that the time 


a teacher is on leave of absence 
from his school in advancement 
of professional training be count- 
ed as pensionable service. 


. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe- 


cutive Council of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association secure the 
actuarial figures on the costs of 
pensions which would be reduced 
by $40 per month at age 70, and 
consider 

(1) the effect any resultant sav- 
ing would have on the suggested 
increase of 3% contribution for 
pensions, 

(2) cash benefits. 


Resolutions Referred to the ATA 
Education Coordinating Committee 


Resolutions 67 to 70 inclusive, 


The ATA Education Coordinating 


which appeared in the March isue of Committee by the 1952 Annual Gen- 
The ATA Magazine, were referred to 
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eral Meeting. 
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Leace for Rental of Teacherages 


Verbal arrangements with respect to 
rentals are not always satisfactory. 
The following lease form has been pre- 
Pared by our solicitor and is recom- 
mended to teachers and school boards 
in order to avoid misunderstanding. 


LEASE made in duplicate the 
day of A.D. 195 
BETWEEN: 


” Beveinafter. called “the Board, 
— and — 


Hereinafter called the Teacher. 

The Board hereby leases to the 
Teacher the premises described as 
follows :— 


for a term of (ten) (twelve) 
months, commencing the list day of 
September, A.D. 195 , and ending 
the (30th day of June, A.D. 195 ) 
(31st day of August, A.D. 195 ), 
(strike out one alternative), provided, 
however, that the Teacher may ter- 
minate this Lease on the 30th day 


The Art of Confusion 


(Continued from page 19) 

Finally, why should we assume 
that something we wouldn’t walk 
across the hall to listen to takes on 
any additional interest or glamour 
when written? No amount of polish- 
ing will make dull ideas shine. Some- 
times, too, we are overly impressed 
with writing and reading as ways to 
move the world. Mr. Dooley had this 
to say about reading: “Readin’, my 
friend, is talked about by all readin’ 
people as though it was th’ only thing 
that makes a man betther thin his 
neighbors. But th’ truth is that 
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of June, A.D. 195, by not less than 
two week’s prior written notice to 
the Board. 

Rent shall be payable for the 
premises at the rate of $ 
per month by the Board, deducting 
same monthly from the Teacher’s 
salary cheque. 

The Teacher shall have the right 
to renew this Lease by notifying the 
Board of his intention to renew not 
later than the 15th day of August, 
A.D. 195 , such right of renewal 
being dependent, however, upon the 
Teacher - na in the Board’s 
employ. 

The Board covenants to supply the 
Teacher with adequate coal, or other 
fuel, and water, and 
and to maintain the premises in good 
and tenantable condition and the 
Teacher covenants to leave the 
premises clean. 

In the event of the termination of 
the Teacher’s Contract at any time, 
this Lease shall be at an end on the 
1st day of the following month. 

WHEREFORE the parties have 
executed this Lease. 


readin’ is th’ next thing this side iv 
goin’ to bed f’er restin’ the mind. 
. . - Believe me, Hinnissy, readin’ is 
not thinkin’.” 

Important writing to be read must 
be thinkin.’ It must have style, too, 
in the sense that Epictetus used the 
term when he said, “Style? What 
is style? First I ask myself if what 
I am about to say is true. Then I 
say it as clearly as I can in the light 
of truth. I go not with those who 
dance around the image of truth less 
out of honor to her than to display 
their own skill and address.” 
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ATA Representatives 
on Committees 


‘The members of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association Discipline Committee, 
the Library Committee, and the Fi- 
nance Committee for the year 1952-53 
have been nominated by the Executive 
Council as follows: 


Discipline Committee: Marguerite 
Esplen, Lethbridge; W. Roy Eyres, 
Arrowwood; Marian Gimby, Edmon- 
ton; Howard Larson, Ponoka; Lars 
Olson, Holden. 

Library Committee: H. S. Baker, 
Edmonton; Frank Edwards (chair- 
man), Edmonton; A. J. H. Powell, Ed- 
monton; Isabel Webster, Edmonton; 
F. J. C. Seymour. 

Finaice Committee: Robert A. Kim- 
mitt, Diamond City; Lars Olson 
(chairman), Holden; D. A. Prescott, 
Red Deer. 

The ATA representative or repre- 
sentatives on the following Depart- 
ment of Education committees, as 
nominated by the Executive Council 
are: 

Curriculum Committees 

High School Curriculum Committee : 
F. L. Woodman, Calgary. 

Junior High School Curriculum 
Committee: H. W. Bryan, Calgary. 

Elementary School Curriculum 
Committee: Anne Carmichael, Edmon- 
ton. 

General Curriculum Committee: 
Eric C. Ansley. 

Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification: Marian Gimby, Edmon- 
ton; J. L. Picard, Edmonton, Eric C. 
Ansley. 

Examination Boards 

High School Zntrance Examina- 
tions Board: W. G. E. Pulleyblank, 
Calgary. 

High School and University Matr'- 
culation Examinations Board: A. R. 
Patrick, Lacombe. 

P-A'9 Committee: J. R. Hemphill, 
Viking. 
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Audio-Visual Aid Committee: To be 
appointed. 

The ATA representatives on other 
committees are as follows: 

Joint Conference Committee: 
Marian Gimby, Edmonton; Lars Ol- 
son, Holden; F. J. C. Seymour, Eric 
C. Ansley. 

Faculty of Education Council: Eric 
C. Ansley. 

Provincial Salary Schedule Com- 
mittee: Marian Gimby, Edmonton; F. 
J.C. Seymour, Eric C. Ansley. 

Teaching Profession Appeal Board: 
M. E. LaZerte, Edmonton. 

Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund: T. D., Baker, Ed- 
monton; W. Roy Eyres, Arrowwood. 


Morebattle School, Scotland 


(Continued from page 25) 

home the continuity of life in this 
district. Sandals from China, ante- 
lope horns from India, carved 
wooden figures from the East Indies, 
moceasins from North America, 
bead work from Africa, snakes 
from India and Africa, ostrich and 
emu eggs, and many other things 
have been brought or sent back to 
their old school by former students. 

The photograph of Sir William 
Leitch, who made his fortune in Aus- 
tralia, hangs on the wall of the 
entrance hall. Yearly, until his death 
in 1945, he gave gold watches to the 
dux boy and the dux girl of the 
school. Also on the wall hang the 
pictures of former headmasters. The 
first was in Morebattle from 1823 
to 1866; the second from 1866 to 
1906; the third from 1906 to 1933; 
the fourth from 1933 to 1945. The 
fifth is Mr. Fiddes, who has been 
part of the village from 1945 and 
may be for the next quarter of a 
century. Morebattle is unlike the 
Alberta community of XP; _per- 
manence is part of the teacher’s life 
here. Yet, there is no obstacle to 
moving. 
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The Era of the Educational Engineer 


(Continued from page 27) 
gress, however, educators are ex- 
perimenting in their situations and 
are inventing methods of applying 
ideas to meet the problems they face. 

The staffs of hundreds of school 
systems across the land labour 
diligently to discover new techniques. 
State systems upon occasion make a 
frontal attack upon problems of wide 
application. National organizations, 
notably the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, are 
producing reports which embody ap- 
plications in programs of action. A 
dramatic survey of the professional 
energy lavished upon the engineering 
aspect of education is provided by 
an examination of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, in which 
numerous investigations of methods 
of operation in educative processes 
are described in one and half-million 
words. Colleges here and there have 
been concentrating for decades upon 
the exploration of new ideas. 

As one surveys the widespread 
interest, the broad range of activities, 
now apparent across the nation, he 
does not need to be a visionary to 
detect the emergence of an engineer- 
ing era in education. I shall define 
educational engineering by answer- 
ing the question, Who is the educa- 
tional engineer? Anyone who intel- 
ligently builds efficient methods of 
performance is an educational en- 
gineer. Intelligent building means 
defining objectives, planning, build- 
ing, operating, and measuring ef- 
ficiency.! 

Changes in education during the 
past half-century have been many. 
I have the temerity to forecast the 
probable trends of future changes. I 
predict a change of emphasis in the 
next half-century in the field of edu- 
cation. The shift will be from the 
exploration of educational ideas and 
concepts to the development of 
techniques for putting them into 


ae 


practice. The five methods used by 
the educational engineer will con- 
tinue to be used. The engineer will 
identify the idea to be worked upon, 
analyze it, and select promising 
hypotheses concerning its practical 
uses. He will experimentally play 
with plans for building a structure 
that will use the full value of the 
idea. He will build the unit—a cur- 
cicular unit, an operational tech- 
nique, and instructional method. He 
will operate the tool and try it out 
in practice. He will test the results 
to measure the efficiency and prac- 
ticality of what he has constructed. 
These engineering methods will be 
perfected in the light of experience 
and practice, and a growing body of 
educational-engineering techniques 
will develop over the decades. 

Evaluation and measurement will 
be enormously advanced. Indeed, 
they must be perfected in range and 
efficiency because their limitations 
now retard experimentation. One 
excuse for the extravagant claims 
often made for the new idea in edu- 
cation is the lack of adequate instru- 
ments to measure the validity of the 
claim. Because measures are not 
available, the claim can be neither 
substantiated nor refuted; an en- 
thusiastic proponent may soar in the 
speculative ether. 

In 1951 it is possible to measure 
growth in information within the 
limits of paper-and-pencil techniques. 
Verbal tests for growth in attitudes, 
ideals, appreciation of values, traits. 
and emotional control have appear- 
ed, but they are narrow in range and 
have doubtful validity. Objective 
measures of behaviour are practical- 
ly nonexistent. That is to say, we 
do not yet know how to measure the 
effect of ideas upon the individual as 
he lives from day to day. 

The measurement lag is not due to 
lack of interest on the part of the 
specialists. Rather it is due to the 
conditions under which they work. 
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Measurement of physical phenomena 
is easy; measurement of human be- 
haviour is complicated. The ma- 
terials of the physical engineer are 
static—a bar of steel is the same this 
year as next. The material with 
which the educator works—the child 
—is constantly changing. The 
sciences of human behaviour have 
not yet developed a constancy in 
measurement remotely approaching 
that of physical phenomena. Some 
day psychological measurement may 
be as accurate as physical measure- 
ment. The labour will be arduous, 
but, because the experimenters are 
enthusiastic and capable, tremendous 
advances can confidently be looked 
for in the next half-century. 

I foresee a_ steadily increasing 
number of local centers of education- 
al experimentation. Although pro- 
fessional magazines now contain an 
encouraging output of reports of in- 
vestigations by individuals, commit- 
tees, school systems, and colleges, 
these reports represent only a small 
fraction of the studies that are being 
carried on. Educators are more 
conscious of their problems today 
than they have ever been before. In 
the future we may expect substantial 
increases in the amount of research 
and in the number of centers where 
investigations are in progress. 

There are, of course, different 
levels of expertness among the work- 
ers. The well-trained educational 
engineer assembles pertinent facts 
wherever found and uses the best 
techniques in solving his problems of 
construction. The less expert worker 
does not have background knowledge 
equal to that of the expert and has 
not perfected his skills of construc- 
tion, but he loves to build for greater 
efficiency and so is included in the 
craft. In the nation’s schools the 
number of amateur educational en- 
gineers is encouragingly large. 

To improve the training of these 
amateurs and their successors will be 
an important objective. The number 
of courses of high quality devoted to 
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experimentation in methods and tech- 
niques will undoubtedly increase. In 
graduate schools of education the 
courses dealing with research tech- 
niques will be expanded to include 
the techniques of operational re- 
search. Research laboratories will 
expand their geographical areas to 
include the schools of the nations, be- 
cause good engineering techniques 
demand that methods developed in 
the laboratory be tried out in prac- 
tice before their validity is demon- 
strated and prior to their release for 
general use. Field research will be 
enormously expanded by schools of 
education. Graduate instructors who 
now devote their energies to intro- 
ducing their students to ideas, points 
of view, and objectives, will rightly 
continue to do so, but their interest 
in teaching methods of making the 
ideas work will increase. A substan- 
tial number of men on the faculties 
will devote the major part of their 
energies and interest to building pro- 
grams and inventing new techniques. 
The situation will demand concentra- 
tion of effort upon processing the 
wealth of good ideas so as to show 
how they can be used with children in 
the school of the nation. Social logic 
demands it. Current interest makes 
it probable. 

In my view of the future, I foresee 
improvements in the agencies of col- 
lecting, and distributing the reports 
of investigations. Operational re- 
search is amorphous today. A 
thousand studies are carried on, 
tested, and found useful in local 
centers. Ten are reported: 990 are 
unknown except to the workers. Sys- 
tematic and efficient procedures for 
collection and distribution will be 
developed in the future. Interested 
in collection will be city systems, 
state systems. graduate-research 
centers, and the society of educa- 
tional engineers (when it is found- 
ed). These agencies will devise a 
plan by which useful techniques of 
operation may be assembled and 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Conference on Curriculum Development 


(Continued from page 21) 

Announcer: “What would you say 
were the highlights of the con- 
ference?” 

Jeanneret: “Of course, you are not 
asking me to name the three stars. 
This is always invidious, except in 
professional sport. But I will say that 
I think I have never witnessed more 
expert chairmanship of general dis- 
cussion in a large and highly diver- 
sified group, all of whom took the 
business in hand very seriously in- 
deed, and not one of whom took him- 
self too seriously. 

“It was to this unique organization 
that the new Minister of Education, 
Honourable W. J. Dunlop, made his 
initial bow, that is to say of a prov- 
ince-wide nature, and it should be 
added that the reception he got, 
showed that he was back among old 
friends and many old students— 


terms that are usually synonymous. 

“The key-noting speech of the con- 
ference was given by the Chief 
Director of Education, Dr. J. C. Alt- 
house. The modest title, ‘Some Edu- 
cational Objectives,’ does not sug- 
gest the comprehensive treatment of 
the philosophy of education that it 
contained, nor the magnificent brief 
survey of the evolution of education- 
al theory in our province. It was a 
memorable speech, uttered by a man 
who had enjoyed the unparalleled 
advantages of a training in the 
Classics. In our curriculum-building 
we must see to it, in our determina- 
tion to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity, that no deserving student shall 
be denied the privilege of similar in- 
tellectual discipline furnished in such 
unique fashion by the study of the 
humanities.” 





Why Young People Go In For Teaching 


Continued from page 12) 
ease the teacher shortage appears 
from student responses to have some 
motivating effect. Nearly equal is ad- 
miration for a good teacher. Possibly 
a selection scheme, which increased 
the flow of good teachers, would have 
as a net effect an increase in the 
supply of teachers. At this time of 
teacher shortage, there is pressure to 
refuse no individual who is willing 
to embark on teacher training. <A 
few refusals might increase the 
quality and later increase the supply 
of teachers. However, viewing the 
results of this study from the point 
of view of possible solutions for the 


teacher shortage, one might concen- 
trate on the first three reasons given 
by students. A suggested solution 
should strike at this area, to make 
other students like minded. Per- 
haps a pamphlet distributed to high 
schools and junior high schools would 
meet the need. The figures for grades 
during which students chose teach- 
ing, warrant the inclusion of junior 
high schools. Such a pamphlet might 
outline teaching as a profession and 
stress the service and humanitarian 
aspects. The pamphlet distributed 
several years ago may well be lost, 
or filed out of reach in the principal’s 
office, in many schools. 


Every school day 27% million children and teachers are at work in our 
public schools on the nation’s biggest task. What is this job that keeps 
one-sixth of our total population at worl? It is this—to develop the 
kind of citizens that America must have.—NEA. 
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Are School Boards Necessary Today? 
(Continued from page 16) 


on the same day would almost certain- 
ly mean the almost complete sub- 
mergence of the cause of local school 
candidates to national issues. 
Emotional factors inherent in a na- 
tionwide election would control. Yet, 
in the opinion of the advocate of this 
proposed new system “probably most 
dangerous of all to the democratic 
process is the desire by professional 
educators to perpetuate a separate 
election system for school officials.” 
The reason given for this stand is 
that “political decisions relative to 
education cannot be effectively re- 
lated to other major political ques- 
tions.” 

The further charge is made that 
independently elected lay school 
boards are frequently dominated by 
educational groups and that “this 
breeds the dangerous situation where 
the expert may control not only ad- 
ministration, but the formulation of 
political policy as well.” 

The recommendations proposed in 
this blanket condemnation of our 
present educational system are due 
to three allegations: 

1. Educational associations are en- 
deavouring to achieve complete au- 
tonomy for the educational system. 
(“This . . . would weaken further 
the structure of state and local gov- 
ernment.”’) 

2. Educational associations are 
sponsoring reorganization of the edu- 
cational system “which violate the 
principles of good administration and 
which make it increasingly difficult 
for the public to hold their officials 
fully accountable.” 

8. Professional educators are at- 
tempting to effectively insulate the 
educational system from the general 
political process. 

It is an undeniable fact that the 
present school board system is not 
proof against some political manipu- 
lation. There have been school board 
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members guilty of graft and corrup- 
tion. These weaknesses are common 
to all democratic government; but 
they are more than offset by the ad- 
vantages of genuine democratic pro- 
cesses which the present plan of ad- 
ministration through boards of edu- 
cation assures the local community. 
The type of control recommended by 


groups who would merge school con- 
trol completely into the local munici- 
pal governments would be totally au- 
thoritarian in its final form. All the 
hard won gains made by the schools 
would be lost. The school boards and 
administrators must take the lead in 
repelling attacks upon them. 





How to Run a Panel Discussion 


(Continued from page 14) 

Certain characteristics of the panel 
members ensured successful discus- 
sion. 

1. They were ready thinkers and 
picked up phases of the problem in an 
alert manner. 

2. They were able to express their 
thoughts clearly and simply. 

3. They were open-minded and co- 
operative. 

4. They were fully conversant with 
the issues raised. 

5. They were not persistent talkers 
nor too dogmatic. 

The panel gave the impression of 
comfortable informality. The members 
remained seated and faced the aud- 


ience except for one member who sat 
sidewise to the audience. This latter 
observation is a criticism. 

This panel worked so smoothly that 
the chairman did not find it necessary 
to “draw out the quiet, or hold down 
the talkative.” Nor, was it necessary 
to prevent rambling, because the panel 
members kept to the subject in hand. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of 
this science panel, I would say that it 
was a very informative convention 
session. Mr. Milne, a Manitoban and a 
newcomer to teaching in Alberta, 
acted as a sort of interlocutor, seeking 
information from the other three 
members of the panel. This proved to 
be a very artful device. 





ATA Group Insurance 
(Continued from page 36) 
pected that other locals will join. 

In summary the following is offer- 
ed for your information: 

1. Teachers may select their own 
hospital and doctor. 

2. No sickness will be excluded be- 
cause of a pre-existing condition. 

3. No sickness will be excluded be- 
cause it is of a chronic nature. 

4. The company cannot cancel in- 
dividual certificates of insurance and 
the renewal of each is guaranteed as 
long as the Master Policy remains in 
force, and the teacher remains a 
member of the Association. 

5. Rates are adjustable in accord- 
ance with an _ experience rating 
formula. A retroactive rate reduc- 
tion for the previous policy year with 
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a consequent refund of premium is 
possible under this plan. 

6. World-wide coverage—no travel 
restrictions. 

7. Insurance in force 12 months of 
the year. 

8. Insurance kept in force until 
retirement, regardless of age or 
physicial condition. 

9. The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company has operated in Canada 
since 1887 and is fully licensed under 
The Dominion Insurance Act and 
maintains a full deposit with the 
Receiver-General at Ottawa, cover- 
ing all Canadian liabilities. 

10. This will be our ATA plan 
underwritten by the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company. 
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The Era ot the Educational Engineer 


(Continued from page 46) 
published. The form will be simple, 
the information terse, and the sug- 
gestions practical. Details of opera- 
tion will be worked out in the light 
of experience, and the ultimate goal 
of communication will be achieved. 
Proved techniques established by 
anybody will be available to every- 
body. 

As I view the over-all picture I am 
impressed by a fundamental fact. 
The work of educating children is in 
the hands of teachers. An educational 
idea, however promising, is useful in 
the educative process only when the 
teacher uses it successfully with chil- 
dren. Most teachers do not invent 
new techniques. They use the ones 
they are told about. This may be un- 
fortunate but it is true in teaching, 
as in society at large. Therefore, it 
is necessary to divide and subdivide 
methods of application into more and 
more detail until they are ready for 
use. Some critics say this leads to 
formalism in teaching. They must 
agree, however, that even though the 
teacher is familiar with all the 
methods that have been invented, he 
will need his own creative talents to 
use them at the right time when he 
faces the pupils in his classroom. 

Obviously the builder of ‘tech- 
niques must patiently and persistent- 
ly perfect his methods until they 
reach the goal of practice. The ef- 
forts of a lifetime can be wasted if 
he does not go all the way. The 
Patent Office in Washington provides 
many examples of lives devoted to in- 
vention whose products have never 
been used: the inventor may have 
lived an exciting life, but his in- 
fluence upon society is negligible. 
His product is not used. Similarly, 
thought given to educational inven- 
tions will be useless unless they lead 
to the development of techniques 
which can be effectively used with 
the child by the teacher. 

Second, I predict concerted na- 
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tional action in the field of educa- 
tional engineering. The task of build- 
ing an efficient body of methods in 
usable form cannot be left to indi- 
vidual initiative. The number of in- 
vestigators devoted to special areas 
will increase. A greater number of 
research workers will concentrate 
upon definite fields—spelling, read- 
ing, social problems, supervision—for 
a lifetime. As educational engineers, 
they will study the fundamental 
problems and utilize relevant ideas 
from allied discipline. A good be- 
ginning has been made. The ad- 
ministrators of city and_ state 
systems will more frequently employ 
staff members who will investigate 
ways of improving instruction and ad- 
ministration in the local situation. 
These persons will be more interest- 
ed in improving the methods of op- 
eration than in compiling statistical 
analyses. 

The natural center for a national 
attack is the Office of Education. 
The Federal Government has es- 
tablished precedents in its agricul- 
tural experiment stations and in the 
huge appropriations granted to the 
Department of Defence for programs 
of investigation. These precedents 
can be improved upon but they are 
established and can be followed in 
the educational field. The primary 
task of a national agency is obvious- 
ly the collection and distribution of 
approved methods of operation. The 
size of the project is gigantic. The 
problems of selection are perplexing. 
The number of areas to be covered 
runs into scores. Concurrently with 
primary collection and distribution, 
extensive operational research will 
increase and its procedures will be 
refined. These, as found in practice 
in areas other than education, will be 
the special and guiding responsibility 
of graduate schools and bureaus of 
educational research. 

Third, I predict a rapidly growing 
increase of money for educational re- 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 151 


Information on Films, Filmstrips and 


The following brief bulletins of in- 
formation may be obtained upon re- 
quest by writing to the Audio-Visual 
Aids Branch, Department of Educa- 
tion: 

Notes to Users No. 15—Operating 
a School Filmstrip Library. 

Notes to Users No. 16—Utilization 
of Films and Filmstrips in the Class- 
room. 


search. Logic demands it. Funds are 
now being poured into physical and 
military research by the billions. Yet 
insistently we are told, and ourselves 
believe, that the current critical need 
in American life is human engineer- 
ing. The nation needs to concentrate 
upon an understanding of what we 
call democracy, assemble methods of 
performance, and induce our citizens 
to use them. This has been and is 
the major responsibility of the 
schools. 

Therefore, as we grow sensitive to 
the situation, money will be provided 
in very substantial sums to carry on 
the work of educational engineering. 
A nation that started at scratch, that 
built a program and won a war be- 
cause it was fighting for its way of 


Projection Equipment 


Notes to Users No. 17 — Projection 
Equipment Available and Sources and 
Prices. 

Note to Users No. 18—Making 2” 
a 2” Slides Inexpensively. 

Notes to Users No. 19—Equipping a 
School for Projection. 

Notes to Users No. 20—The Reflect- 
oscope (A Home Made Opaque Pro- 
jector) 


life, will provide funds to build a 
program to win its peaceful war for 
better living. 

These activities which probably, if 
not certainly, will be carried on in an 
expanding future, will be aided by 
psychology and sociology, the sup- 
porting interest of the public, and the 
active interest of the profession. Men 
of engineering temperament, who 
wholeheartedly believe that construc- 
tion of efficent programs, methods, 
and techniques has_ professional 
priority, may well congregate and or- 
ganize themselves into an enthusias- 
tic and potent group to strengthen 
the interest of the profession in these 
matters, to encourage each other, and 
to propose programs of action. The 
need is urgent. The time is favorable. 








EMPRESS and CARLTON 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


CONVENIENT 


COMFORTABLE 


For Reservations Phone: 


Empress 21141 


Carlton 24651 
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WALTER P. SHAREK 


The Clarence Sansom Memorial 
Gold Medal in Education was award- 
ed to Walter Sharek, a graduate with 
first class standing in the bachelor of 
education program, at the May Con- 
vocation. 


Austin T. Scoffield, in charge of 
the School Debentures Branch of the 
Department of Education for the 





A. T. SCOFFIELD 





last thirty years, retired on March 31, 
1952. 

Mr. Scoffield spent thirty-seven 
years in all with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. He started in 1909 in the 
Land Titles Office, and in 1911, he 
was transferred to the Department of 
Education and placed in charge of 
the School Organization Branch. It 
was his duty to travel throughout Al- 
berta to organize school districts. 

In 1915 he was placed in charge of 
a general correspondence section of 
the department which involved 
giving rulings of all legal questions. 
He then was placed in charge 
of the School Debentures Branch of 
the Department of Education, in 
which position he remained until his 
retirement. 

Mr. Scoffield has served on the 
Executive of the Civil Service As- 
sociation for eighteen years and as 
president for three years. 


H. P. Brown, supervisor of the 
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Our Library 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
(Amended, 1952) 


Following are the amended rules and 

regulations passed by the ATA Li- 

brary Committee at a meeting on 

ie 9, 1952. 

The ATA LIBRARY pays both 
outgoing and return postage. 

2. The period of loan for books is 
TWO WEEKS. The period of loan 
for Summer School books is ONE 
WEEK, the Library reserves the 
right to recall any book at any 
time in order to ensure circulation 
to all. 

8. Requests for renewals of books 


Division of Visual Instruction of the 
Department of Extension, is retiring 
June 30 after 35 years with the 
division. 

Mr. Brown came to Canada in 
1908. After working as an ac- 
countant for a few years he joined 
the University of Alberta staff and 
in 1917 he devoted part of his time 
to supervising the work in the visual 
instruction division and began adding 
to the small library of slides and 
motion picture films. From _ that 
time Mr. Brown has seen the film 
library of the branch grow to 
include 3,500 reels, with a yearly 
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must be made BEFORE the TWO 
WEEKS has expired. 

4. A limit of two renewals (total 
of SIX WEEKS) is allowed for 
any one book. 

5. Borrowers are allowed to have 
only three books out at one time. 

6. Borrowers are responsible for 
Library books in their possession. 
A fine will be levied for all lost 
books commensurate with the 
value of the book. 

7. Reservations may be placed upon 
books which are in circulation. 


circulation of 25,000 films, and 
twelve branch libraries. In addition, 
the Division of Visual Instruction, 
under Mr. Brown’s direction, has been 
largely responsible for the installa- 
tion of some 400 16-millimetre sound 
projectors in schools in the province, 
which have been valuable in the pro- 
motion of public school education, as 
well as adult education. 

Mr. Brown plans to stay in Edmon- 
ton and devote himself to community 
and welfare work, in which he has 
taken part since he first came to 
Edmonton. 
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News from Our Locals 


Battle River Sublocal 


Manning School was the meeting 
place for the Battle River Sublocal 
on May 20. Plans for the track meet 
and for a picnic were topics of dis- 
cussion. 


Busby-Picardville Sublocal 


Four meetings have been held by 
the sublocal during the past year. 
Programs for the meetings have in- 
cluded discussion of plans for school 
festival, panel discusson on Art, and 
general discussions on school prob- 
lems. At the last meeting, a Jesson 
on “Rhythm in Literature” was given 
by Eva Hunter. 


Camrose South Sublocal 


At a meeting held in Ferintosh, 
plans were made for the annual track 
meet in Bashaw. 

M. Bartman of Edberg gave a re- 
port on the Annual General Meeting 
held in Calgary. 


Clover Bar Sublocal 


On April 26 a special meeting of 
the sublocal was held to make final 
preparations for the school festival. 
The adjudicators obtained were 
Elsie Park Gowan, Cornelia Higgins, 
Jean Dey and Superintendent E. 
Read. 

For the Clover Bar track meets, it 
was decided that each sublocal should 
meet separately in much the same 
manner as in previous years. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
D. Roberts, secretary of the Strath- 
cona Municipal District for the 
privilege of having the use of the 
spacious council room of the Rural 
Administration Building for sublocal 
meetings during the past year. 


Edson Sublocal 
Councillor Arthur McFaul gave his 
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report of the Annual General Meet- 
ing at the April sublocal meeting. 
Other topics of discussion were 
plans for the track meet and the 
salary negotiating committee meeting 
to be held with Mr. Gibson, the ad- 
ministrator. 

At a previous meeting, M. D. 
Meade, gave a report of the fall con- 
vention committee meeting. Elenore 
Hellekson reported on a geographic 
council meeting which she had at- 
tended. 


Kathryn-Beiseker Sublocal 


Members of the Kathryn-Beiseker 
Sublocal were entertained on May 16 
by Inez York and Ethel Gramms of 
Leveland. Plans were made to hold a 
joint track meet at Irricana. 


Lac Ste. Anne Local 


Clarence Weekes, principal of Roch- 
fort Bridge School, was elected to be 
a representative at the Banff Work- 
shop, at the May 10th meeting of 
the local executive. 

A report on the salary negotiations 
was given. After the negotiating 
committee failed to reach an, agree- 
ment, the Association was appointed 
as bargaining agent. Kim Ross is the 
ATA representative. 


Olds Local 


A general meeting of the Olds 
Local was held in the Didsbury High 
School on May 14. Reports of the 
Annual General Meeting, the ap- 
pointment of three delegates to the 
Banff Workshop, and the pensions 
fund were topics of discussion. 


Ponoka Sublocal 

Salary negotiations and teachers’ 
pensions were discussed at the sub- 
local meeting on April 24. Norman 
Taylor, principal of Mecca Glen 
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School, who was the local repre- 
sentative at the Annual General 
Meeting in Calgary, reported. 

Ruth James distributed articles to 
the group on the writers’ course at 
the Banff Workshop. 

Recently, a social evening was held 
in honour of Superintendent H. R. 
Ross, who is now superintendent of 
schools in the Red Deer School Di- 
vision. Mr. Ross had been superinten- 
dent of the Ponoka School Division 
for ten years. 


Stettler Sublocal 


Agnes Temple, teacher at Star 
Ridge School, gave an excellent ad- 
dress at the January meeting on the 
function and usefulness of home and 
school associations. So well receiv- 
ed was her talk that a motion was 
passed to have a summary of it sent 
to the local newspaper. 

At the February meeting, Vera 
Hansen was elected by acclamation 
to fill the position of vice-president 
of the sublocal, which was left va- 
cant by the resignation of Fred 
Wournell. 

Resolutions took up the time at the 
March meeting when Councillors 
Albert Arlendson and _ Elizabeth 
Hartwell of Stettler were given their 
instructions before leaving for the 
Annual General Meeting. 


Strathmore Sublocal 


Preparations for the local track 
meet were made at the sublocal’s 
May twenty-first meeting. Each 
teacher was assigned to a certain 
class. 

Ivy Sanders, chairman of a pic- 
nic committee presented suggestions 
for a picnic at Bowness. 


An interesting talk by Munroe 
MacLeod, Wheatland Divisional 
superintendent, entitled “What is 
Happening in Education Today,” was 
the highlight of the meeting. Mr. 
MacLeod stressed the lack of pub- 
lic relations in our education system 
today. 


Two Hills Sublocal 


At an institute meeting held in 
Two Hills on May 9, Fred Hannoch- 
ko, superintendent of schools for the 
Divsion, summarized the results of a 
test survey administered in Grade 
VI throughout the division. Mr. Han- 
nochko announced an improvement 
in results this year as compared to 
the results of the same test admin- 
istered in 1947. In language, the 
Grade VI students in the division 
scored 58.05 points, compared to 
53.90 in 1947, and the provincial av- 
erage of 54.1 for that year. Mr. 
Hannochko also clarified several sec- 
tions of The School Attendance Act. 

Promotions were discussed by the 
sublocal and it was felt that too 
many failures at about the Grade 
VIII level would discourage students 
and make them leave school. It was 
agreed that the effect of being in 
Grade IX often encourages a stu- 
dent’s scholastic attitude and pro- 
duces better results. The harmful 
effect of grade skipping was also 
stressed. 

Councillor N. Sklepovich reported 
on the Annual General Meeting held 
at Calgary during the Easter holi- 
days. Mr. Sklepovich outlined the 
present situation with respect to the 
pension fund, strikes, and _ strike 
funds. 


In Canada, all government is elected government, responsible to the 
people. The cabinet, which has its finger on all phases of national 
life, economic and social, internal, and external, is made up of men 
chosen from the elected representatives of the people. There is no 
distinction between class or creed in Canadian public affairs. Rich 
or poor, a Canadian citizen has a voice in the government, may serve 
on a municipal council, in a provincial legislature, in parliament, or 
on boards set up by any of these governments. Minorities are heard 
freely and patiently.—Royal Bank Newsletter. 
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NEW CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(Condensed from DBS Report) 


Groups representing consumers, labour, management, and 
farmers have been discussing and studying the most up-to-date 
techniques for censtructing consumer price indexes with officials of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1949 has been selected as the base period for the new index. 
Publication will not commence before the summer of 1952. 


The fundamental purpose of the new index is to measure 
changes in the prices consumers pay for goods and services. Re- 
visions in the items and quantities included in the index budget are 
contemplated. 


The new index numbers will be lower than the present since 1949 
will equal 100. This does not mean that prices shown by the new 
index would be the same from month to month whichever base is 
used. 


The new index reflects the experience of families located in 
27 cities, of 30,000 or more population. Families range from two 
adults to two adults and four children. Annual incomes during the 
1948 survey year ranged from $1650 to $4050 with the majority 
between $2000 and $3000. 


The new Household Operation group follows with approximate 


weightings: 
Group Base Weights of New and Old Indexes 
Budget Group New Index Old Index 
‘ % % 

a i a en aati 32 31 
I acaba igs a casa seeyicinbecwceanetee 11 12 
I al a a el a ata 15 19 
EPOUMONEG SPDGTALION  .........2-...20...---c-scrssnsoseee 17 
I a ek a a ln 6) 
Home furnishings and service ....................---- 9) 15 
Other commodities and services ...................... 25 
IN as ah rcpt 23 

(Eee ee eee Here aee 100 100 


Number of items included in present list, 160; in new list, 225. 
The new index will include fresh fruits and vegetables, children’s 
clothing, principal home ownership costs, fuel oil, transportation, and 
recreation. 
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CONTINENTAL LIMITED 
E. M. Walker 





YOUR 


BEST The hustle, the bustle and powerful 
S e C U g | T Y size of Alberta’s transportation industry 
reaches full proportions in this Alberta 
iS painting. And in service, your Treasury 
Branches reach full proportion as well. 


9 

A No matter what your financial need — 
current or savings accounts, handling 
of grain tickets, cream and poultry 


F ij T U R E tickets, safe-keeping of valuables, trans- 


fer of funds, individual or corporate 
loans — all are given courteous, friend- 
ly treatment at your local Treasury. 
Branch. Treasury Branches are backed 
by the entire resources of this Province. 
See your local manager — soon! 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 




















ON THE 


4 PACIFIC COAST 


Check These LOW FARES to 
VANCOUVER From 


One-Way Return 

EDMONTON $22.15 $39.90 

RED DEER $22.15 $39.90 
CALGARY $19.35 $34.85 
LETHBRIDGE _— $20.25 $36.45 


MEDICINE HAT $23.35 $42.05 


For free information and 
folders contact your Local 
Greyhound Agent. 


SAMPLE LOW 
FARES 


%* from CALGARY 
14-Day Tour $111.30 
%* from EDMONTON 
14-Day Tour $120.95 





EXPENSE-PAID 
TOUR 
to LOS ANGELES 



















Per Person 
Travelling Double 


oi Tour includes Hotel Accommods- 
3 tion. Sightseeing. Transportation 
ba TT en 
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